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Teams 


“We  wanted  a  global  partner  to  help 
us  set  world  records  in  client/server.” 

answered  the  call  with  Alpha  AXR™ 
Our  clients  include  many  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  world.  As  a  global 
leader  in  the  development  of  software  that 
enables  a  company  to  share 
and  manage  information 
throughout  their  entire  enter 
2,  we  at  SAP  designed 
client/server  software 
take  full  advantage  of  the 
most  advanced  technology 
available  in  the 
jp  with  Digital  and 
Alpha  AXP  architecture, 
we  got  the  high  performance 
and  breakthrough  speed 
we  were  looking  for. 

That  means  you  can  sit  at 
an  Alpha  AXP  workstation  in 
New  York  and  use  R/3  to  access  sales  figures 
in  London  and  inventory  in  Hong  Kong  —  to 
give  answers  in  an  instant  to  your  customer  in 
Los  Angeles  about  when  to  expect  delivery. 
In  other  words,  we  give  you  fully  integrated, 
real-time,  on-line  client/server  solutions!’ 

“...World-Class  Speed” 
“Simply  stated,  we  wanted  Digital’s  Alpha 
AXP  because  software  like  ours  demands 
world-class  speed.  SAP’s  R/3  System 


Klaus  Besier.  CEO,  SAP  America, 


AXP 


thrives  on  the  horsepower  Alpha  delivers. 
Allowing  our  clients  to  effortlessly  manage 
anything  and  everything  from  manufac¬ 
turing,  sales  and  distribution  functions  to 
financial  and  human  resources.  In  virtually 
eye.  All  over  the  world. 

“It’s  a  very  powerful  partner¬ 
ship.  Two  global  companies  that 
can  put  you  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  client/server  technology.  By 
building  on  our  vision,  the  people 
at  Digital  helped  us  create  real 
solutions  for  our  customers. 
Starting  with  outstanding  consul¬ 
ting  services  that  range  from 
planning  to  total  application 
integration  and  data  migration 
for  legacy  systems  —  to  overall 
project  management.” 

“...The  Best  Of  Both  Worlds” 
“Together,  SAP  and  Digital  are 
the  best  of  both  of  our  worlds, 
vith  R/3.  But  the  big  winners  are 
our  customers.  They  get  fully  integrated 
client/server  solutions  that  operate  at  the 
speed  of  Alpha,  And  that’s  why  I  called  Digital.” 

Alpha  AXP  gave  SAP  the  power  to  be  its 
best.  If  you’d  like  to  hear  how  we  can  do  the 
same  for  you,  it’s  time  you  called  Digital. 

CALL-DIGITAL 
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For  Businesses  That  Must 
Meet  Demand,  Here’s  How 


CA-PRMS 
helps  us  stay 
close  to  the  customer! 


Louis  Thevenod,  Director  of 
Systems  Information 
Hdagen-Dazs 


We  call  it  “Customer  Focused  Manufacturing.” 
But  it’s  more  than  that.  It’s  the  first  enter¬ 
prise-wide  manufacturing,  financial 
and  distribution  software  that 
incorporates  your  customers’ 
needs  into  every  aspect  of 
your  operations. 

So  you’re  more 
responsive,  more  flexible 
and  more  productive. 

“The  strong  seasonality  of  our 
customers’  demand  poses  enormous 
challenges  for  manufacturing  and  distrib- ' 
ution”  says  Louis  Thevenod,  Director  of  Sys¬ 
tems  Information  for  Haagen-Dazs  Europe. 

CA-PRMS™  facilitates  the  increase  in  flexi¬ 
bility  and  quality  of  operations  to  an  excep¬ 
tional  level.  It’s  the  nerve  center  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  And  the  new  release  offers  even  greater 
integration.  Distribution,  finance  and  manu¬ 
facturing  all  work  together  seamlessly. 
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TECHNOLOGY  ENABLERS 
USER  PRESENTATION 


ENTERPRISE-WIDE  SOLUTION 


STRATEGIC 


BUSINESS  DRIVERS 
SPEED 


QUALITY 


DATABASE  MANAGEMENT 


Customer  Focused  Manufacturing 
Multiplants.  Multiproducts.  Multicur¬ 
rency.  Distributed  processing.  CA-PRMS  has 
it  all  and  it’s  the  only  solution  for  coexistent 
manufacturing,  including  repetitive,  process 
and  discrete.  The  new  Quality  Management 
Module  can  really  boost  your  process, 
product  and  service  quality,  and  with 
CA-POWER/BENCH,  it  can  generate  reports 
for  continuous  quality  monitoring,  and  aid  in 
ISO  9000  certification. 

For  More  Information,  Call 
1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  52101 

Call  today  and  see  just  how  close  to  the 
customer  you  can  get. 

(Computer* 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc..  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product 
names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Becoming  a  World  Power  40 


As  new  markets  open  up  and  improved  communications  put 
them  within  reach,  global  opportunities  abound  for  U.S.  firms. 
Making  the  most  of  them  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  IS. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 


Uniting  Nations  55 

The  robust  technology  infrastructure  required  to  do  business 
globally  includes  a  strong  backbone  network  and  standards 
for  just  about  everything. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 


World  Travelers  67 

Going  global  requires  IS  managers  and  their  staffs  to  start 
thinking  in  a  new  way.  Training,  planning,  salesmanship  and  a 
little  sensitivity  can  all  do 
wonders  for  the  effort’s 


success. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 
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REENGINEERING  30 


Pursuing  the  Perfect  Pitch 

Reengineering  is  making  its  way  through  the  organization  and 
out  to  the  front  lines.  Sales  and  marketing  will  never  be  the 
same. 

By  Megan  Santosus 


ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE  72 


Artificial  Ingredients 

Deep  within  increasing  numbers  of  business-critical  applica¬ 
tions  dwells  a  knowledge-based  kernel  of  code  that  makes  a 
defining  difference  in  the  systems’  capabilities. 

By  Sara  Hedberg 
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When  you’re  a  connoisseur  of  business  performance, 
you  expect  IT  solutions  prepared  to  perfection  — 
and  ready  exactly  when  you  need  them.  As  a  world 
leader  in  IT  services,  we  meet  orders  like  this  by 
drawing  from  a  storehouse  of  global  experience, 
judiciously  selecting  the  elements  that  will  prove 
most  effective.  By  customizing  reliable  methods, 
tools  or  existing  software,  we’ll  prepare  the  ideal 
combination  to  please  your  specific  appetite,  fast. 
We’ll  also  adjust  the  mix  with  emerging  competitive 
technologies  to  keep  you  ahead  well  into  the  future. 
We’d  like  to  invite  you  to  taste  how  our  transnational 
expertise  combines  reliable  business  solutions  with 
innovation.  We  think  you’ll  be  more  than  satisfied. 
To  contact  us,  please  call  (212)  944-6565,  ext.  444. 


FOR  YOU  •  FOR  YOUR  COMPANY  • 

FOR  YOUR  CLIENTS  •  FOR  YOUR  INVESTMENTS  • 
FOR  YOUR  FREEDOM  •  FOR  YOUR  FUTURE 


CAP  GEMINI  SOGETI 


EXPERTISE  IN  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


13, 500  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS. 
1,000  BRANCH  OFFICES. 

13  STATES. 


We  can.  That’s  our  business. 

We’re  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  — 
we  combine  today’s  leading  information 
technology  systems  and  software  with  the 
implementation  services  and  support  you 
need  to  accomplish  your  enterprise-wide 
automation  goals. 

Working  in  concert  with  our  national  net¬ 
work  of  owner-managed  branches,  our  project 
managers  orchestrate  delivery,  integration  and 
installation  of  working  systems  —  where  you 
need  them,  when  you  need  them. 


Can  you 
imagine 
managing  a 
branch 
automation 
project  this 
size? 


From  custom  configuration  and  packaging 
to  just-in-time  inventory  and  electronic  on-site 
order-entry  systems,  we  can  help  bring  your 
offices  on-line  quickly  and  easily. 

In  fact,  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services’ 
inventory  of  advanced  Compaq  servers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Proliant  family,  ProSignia  and  ProSignia 
VS,  maximize  power  and  minimize  downtime 
with  Compaq’s  Insight  Auto  Alert  and  Pre- 
Failure  Component  Warranty  programs. 

So  when  you’re  ready  to  make  your  branch 
offices  take  root,  call  us.  That’s  our  business. 


Call  (800)  272-0568 

For  your  FREE  brochure  on  outsourcing  information  technology  services. 


GO 

/MicroAge 

INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 


©1994  MCCI.  MicroAge  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroAge  Computer  Centers.  Inc. 
MicroAge  is  an  international  sales  organization  of  independently  owned  and  operated  fran¬ 
chised.  company-owned  and  affiliated  reseller  locations.  Compaq.  ProSignia  VS.  ProSignia  and 
ProLiant  are  registered  trademarks  of  Compaq  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered 
trademarks  are  of  their  respective  companies. 
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With  messaging  devices  proliferating  unchecked  across  major 
corporations,  it  is  up  to  the  CIO  to  rein  in  these  disparate 
technologies — and  their  attendant  costs. 

By  Ron  Banaszek 
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anarchy. . . . 

By  Stanley  Bing  . 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


There’s  a  difference  between  international  and 
global  operations.  This  issue  of  CIO  looks  at  the 
organizational  and  technological  initiatives  that 
are  necessary  to  create  a  global  perspective. 

Traditionally,  information  executives  at  multi¬ 
national  organizations  have  met  and  consulted 
with  their  international  counterparts,  but  they 
have  rarely  integrated  applications  throughout 
the  business.  However,  the  goal  of  global  com¬ 
panies  is  to  build  and  deliver  better  products 
and  services  more  quickly  regardless  of  where 
in  the  world  the  expertise  and  resources  reside. 
This  requires  common  systems  and  coordinated 
IT  activities  among  international  business  units, 
according  to  Contributing  Writer  Mickey  Wil¬ 
liamson,  who  prepared  the  three  stories  that  make  up  our  in-depth 
look  at  the  globalization  phenomenon.  (Please  see  “Taking  on  the 
World,”  beginning  on  Page  39.) 

Also  this  month,  we  examine  how  companies  are  reengineering 
their  sales  and  marketing  functions.  In  the  not-too-distant  past,  sales- 
force  automation  meant  little  more  than  equipping  the  sales  group 
with  laptops.  It  was  regarded  as  a  way  to  keep  remotely  located  em¬ 
ployees  more  in  touch  with  corporate  headquarters.  But  Staff  Writer 
Megan  Santosus  reports  that  such  trends  as  mass-customization, 
which  greatly  increases  the  volume  of  products  available,  and  the 
need  to  provide  customers  with  more-detailed  information  are  push¬ 
ing  the  reengineering  effort.  In  the  new  sales  organizations,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leads  generated  may  no  longer  be  the  major  indicator  of  suc¬ 
cess.  (Please  see  “Pursuing  the  Perfect  Pitch”  on  Page  30.) 

As  for  artificial  intelligence,  its  Hal-like  image  has  long  passed,  and 
it  is  being  incorporated  into  many  applications.  The  productivity  in¬ 
creases  allowed  by  knowledge-based  systems  is  impressive:  In  some 
cases,  where  only  15  percent  of  a  system’s  code  is  devoted  to  AI,  80 
percent  of  its  value  is  derived  from  it.  (Please  see  “Artificial  Ingredi¬ 
ents,”  beginning  on  Page  72.) 

Finally,  artificial  intelligence  move  over.  Today’s  futuristic  view  of 
technology  revolves  around  a  “plugged-in”  society.  This  month,  our 
new  CIO  Light  column  features  an  amusing  and  telling  piece  by  Es¬ 
quire  columnist  Stanley  Bing.  Is  the  concept  mind-boggling,  or  is  it 
the  way  society  is  evolving?  You  be  the  judge. 
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COULD  YOUR 
COMPANY 
BE  UPROOTED 
BY  THE 
FORCES  OF 
TECHNOLOGY? 


Your  company’s  growth  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  technology.  To  help  ensure 
that  your  growth  remains  profitable,  you 
need  to  reduce  both  skyrocketing  tech¬ 
nology  costs  and  your  increasing  risk  from 
accident  or  disaster.  With  comprehensive 
technology  leasing,  refurbishing,  remarket¬ 
ing,  business  continuity  and  professional 
services,  Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th  year 


Comdisco  keeps 
you  growing  with 


creative  acquisition  and 
management  solutions 
for  reducing  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


of  helping  Fortune  1000  companies  do  exactly  that. 


FOR  A  FREE  INFORMATION  PACKET  CALL  1  -  8  0  0  -  3  2  1  -  1  1  1  1,  EXT.5  2  5  6. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  COST  AND  RISK. 


“Mr.  Chairman,  could  you 
explain  to  us  why  you  didn’t  have 
a  Business  Recovery  Plan?” 


□  I’d  like  more  information  on  your  Business  Recovery  Consultation  Services. 

□  I’d  like  more  information  on  all  of  the  Business  Recovery  Services  offerings. 

Name  _ 

Company _ Title  _ 

Industry _ 

Address  _ 

City  -  State  -  Zip  Code 

Phone (  ) 
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IBM  BUSINESS  RECOVERY  SERVICES 

P.O.  BOX  3053 
EDISON,  N  J  08818-9869 


When  your  business  is  left  exposed, 
so  are  you.  And  it  doesn’t  have  to  be 
anything  as  dramatic  as  a  hurricane 
or  an  act  of  terrorism  that  proves  your 
undoing.  What  if  there’s  a  fire,  or  a 
water  main  break,  or  a  backhoe 
operator  cuts  through  a  power  cable? 
Or  there’s  a  power  surge,  or  a  hard¬ 
ware  failure?  Or  a  virus  infection?  And 
let’s  not  forget  simple  human  error. 

How  much  will  it  cost  you  (in 
dollars,  lost  customers  or  credibility) 
if  your  business  comes  to  a  halt  for 
an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  more  than  a  week? 

Today  having  a  well-defined 
business  recovery  strategy  is  the 
only  way  to  protect  your  data,  your 
information  systems,  your  end-user 
environments  and  ultimately,  of 
course,  your  business. 

There’s  no  better  way  to  ensure 
your  company’s  future,  and  your  own 
peace  of  mind,  than  by  teaming  up 
with  IBM’s  Business  Recovery  Services. 

Nobody  knows  the  business  better 
than  we  do.  And  nobody  will  work 
harder  for  you. 

We’ll  help  you  develop  a  compre- 
I  hensive  business  recovery  program 
ithat  includes  risk  management  and 


disaster  avoidance,  recovery  strategies 
and  a  customized  recovery  plan. 

We’ll  do  a  Business  Impact  Analysis 
for  you  that  will  determine  what  losses 
your  company  would  face  in  a  disaster, 
how  much  it  could  cost  and  how  to 
minimize  a  disaster’s  effects.  And  a 
Customer  Environment  Analysis™  that 
looks  at  your  entire  Information 
Systems  environment— hardware,  soft¬ 
ware,  networks  and  workflow. 

Most  important,  we  have  the  exper¬ 
tise  and  experience  to  deal  with  any 
type  of  environment  or  equipment. 
Whether  you  have  a  traditional  data 
center  or  distributed  systems,  or  a 
combination  of  both,  including  high- 
end,  midrange  or  personal  computers 
(and  you  don’t  have  to  have  IBM 
equipment),  we’ll  help  you  develop 
and  implement  a  recovery  strategy 
based  on  your  needs  and  your  budget. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  most 
innovative,  comprehensive  and  well- 
tested  Business  Recovery  Services 
available,  send  in  the  attached  Business 
Reply  Card  or  call  1-800-599-9950. 

If  you  face  the  issue  now,  you  won’t 
have  to  face  the  ~  ""z."" _ ~~  ~ 

consequences  later.  ,r— z ~  E. 


Business  Recovery  Services 

Provided  by  Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corporation™ 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Customer  Environment  Analysis  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corporation  is  a  trademark  of  the  Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corporation.  ©1994  IBM  Corp. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“American  industry  appears  well-positioned 
to  profit  from  a  European  recovery — per¬ 
haps  more  than  the  Europeans  themselves. 
Many  U.S.  producers,  especially  those  in 
high-tech  fields,  are  finding  weak  European 
competitors  give  them  a  chance  to  grab  mar¬ 
ket  share.  ” 

-The  Wall  Street  Journal 
April  4,  1994 

It’s  hard  to  argue  with  The  Wall  Street 
fournal. 

As  trade  barriers  dissolve,  telephone 
services  become  commonplace  and  gener¬ 
ally  reliable,  and  fax,  E-mail  and  broadband 
communications  make  information  swapping  effortless,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  go  global  is  difficult  to  resist.  And,  according  to  some  industry 
experts,  it’s  a  competitive  must.  (See  our  special  section  on  the  glob¬ 
al  enterprise,  beginning  on  Page  39.) 

As  Europe  lifts  itself  out  of  a  stifling  recession,  many  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  already  been  doing  business  there  for  a  few  years  are 
beginning  to  see  evidence  of  success.  The  emergence  of  this 
strengthening  market  has  prompted  CIO  to  take  a  more  global  ap¬ 
proach  in  our  coverage.  By  profiling  both  U.S.  companies  that  operate 
globally  and  European  companies,  we  hope  to  bring  you  insight  and 
ideas  on  how  different  organizations  are  using  information  technology 
to  effectively  manage  worldwide  operations. 

If  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions  regarding  our  new  global 
coverage,  please  write  and  let  us  know  what’s  on  your  mind. 

P.S.  Mark  your  calendar  for  the  October  1994  CIO  Perspectives  con¬ 
ference.  Jim  Wetherbe  will  act  as  “master  of  ceremonies”  as  we  ex¬ 
plore  “IT  Economics:  Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximization.”  The 
conference  will  take  place  Oct.  23-26  at  La  Paloma  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Please  call  our  toll-free  conference  hot  line  at  800  366-0246. 


Adventures  in 
Aerospace 

With  a  64  percent  reduction  in 
the  domestic  defense  market 
since  1985,  U.S.  aerospace  firms 
are  looking  to  commercial  mar¬ 
kets  for  survival.  But  as  these 
firms  touch  down  in  unfamiliar 
territory,  they  are  encountering 
rules  of  business  utterly  alien  to 
their  experience.  Where  these 
companies  once  won  contracts 
based  on  their  reputations,  they 
now  must  learn  to  compete  on 
price  and  turnaround  time. 


The  Growth  Factor 

Executives  in  growing  organiza¬ 
tions  can’t  just  sit  back  and  enjoy 
the  ride.  To  keep  growth  going, 
they  must  manage  it.  Much  of  the 
responsibility  often  falls  to  IS;  but 
managers  there  simply  don’t  have 
time  to  design  a  comprehensive 
architecture  of  neatly  fitting 
pieces.  Even  if  they  did,  it  would 
quickly  become  obsolete.  CIO 
talks  to  several  rapidly  growing 
organizations  that  are  working  to 
promote  that  growth  while  main¬ 
taining,  improving  and  innovating. 


Banking  on  IT 

Banking  may  still  be  thought  of 
as  a  decidedly  button-down  indus¬ 
try,  but  the  recent  spate  of  merg¬ 
ers  and  acquisitions  suggests  that 
individual  firms  are  anything  but 
stodgy  when  it  comes  to  preparing 
for  the  future.  It  often  comes 
down  to  the  IS  department  to 
make  sure  that  two  formerly  sepa¬ 
rate — and  sometimes  very  differ¬ 
ent — organizations  function  as 
one. 
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Hoover  ram  captures  |he  oowl;! 
of  the  Colorado  River  generating  » 
A  billion  kilowatts/year  of  oksUtntjlty  ' 
supplying  water  to  255  millipn  people',, 
and  irrigating  65%  of  America's  fresh' 
produce.  The  concrete  at  Ih4 
dam's  core  won't  be  fully  cured 
for  another  200  years. 


I 


For  Client/Server 
solutions  this  powerful, 
look  to  Gupta. 

Face  it.  Client/server  projects  demand  products  from  a  rock-solid  vendor  to 
harness  the  full  power  of  your  information  systems.  The  Gupta™  Client/Server 
System  combines  robust  development  and  SQL  database  software,  giving 
PCs  powerful  access  to  your  growing  flow  of  information. 

Scalable  solutions  from  subnotebooks  to  the  mainframe. 

Gupta  defined  client/server  with  SQLBase?  the  first  SQL  database  server  for 
PCs.  For  anything  from  network  servers  to  subnotebooks,  SQLBase  puts 
true  relational  database  power  in  anyone’s  reach.  And  for.  complete 
enterprise  integration,  our  SQLNetwork™  connectivity  family  enables  your 
applications  to  access  all  your  organization’s  databases,  including  DB2T 
Oracle®  and  Sybase? 


POWERFUL  PRODUCTS. 
SOLID  SOLUTIONS. 


Rower  for  team  productivity. 

Only  SQLWindows?  our  powerful  application  development  system,  combines 
genuine  object-orientation,  a  friendly  graphical  development  environment  and 
the  check-in/check-out,  version  control  and  project  management  your  entire 
development  team  needs.  And  end-users  can  participate  via  Quest?  our 
easy  client/server  tool  for  non-programmers. 

Client/Server  gets  done  witti  Gupta. 

Add  responsive  technical  services  and  a  record  of  industry  firsts  and  you’ll 
see  why  serious  corporate  client/server  applications  get  done,  now,  with 
Gupta.  For  your  free  white  paper,  “Client/Server:  Getting  It  Done  With  Gupta,” 
call  1  -800-876-3267,  Ext.  101  today 


FDR  YOUR  FREE  WHITE  PAPER 

CALL  1  -800-876-3267 


©  1 994  Gupta  Corporation  •  1 060  Marsh  Road,  Menlo  Park  CA  94025  •  41 5/321  -9500  •  Fax:  41 5/321  -547 1  •  Quest,  SQLBase, 
SQLGateway.  SQLRouter.  SQLHost,  and  SQLTalk  are  registered  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  SQLWindows  is  a  licensed  registered 
trademark  and  Team  Windows,  ReportWindows  and  EditWindows  are  licensed  trademarks  exclusively  used  by  Gupta  Corporation,  Gupta 
and  SQLNetwork  are  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  Other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


I’m  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Frowning. 


Where  to  next? 

I’m  holding  a  compass. 
The  needle 


Everybody  wants  to  be  able  to  control  their  company ’s  destiny.  Which  is  why  we  ve  helped  companies  from  SpeetraVision  to  Matrix 
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Telecom  find  new  ways  of  using  information  to  help  them  head  in  the  right  direction.  Call  (800)  566-9337,  ext.  1020. 


EDS 


Trendlines 


CHILD-SUPPORT 

SYSTEMS 

Catching 

Daddy 

Longlegs 

Deadbeat  dads  and  moms 
can  run,  but  it’s  getting 
harder  for  them  to  hide. 
Under  a  federal  mandate,  all 
states  must  have  fully  auto¬ 
mated  systems  to  find  and 
dun  parents  behind  on  child- 


amount  in  arrears:  $24  bil¬ 
lion.  And  since  parents  who 
don’t  get  their  child-support 
payments  often  end  up  on 
public  assistance,  it’s  taxpay¬ 
ers  who  get  stuck  paying  for 
the  deadbeats’  negligence. 

For  this  reason,  a  number 
of  states  have  started  look¬ 
ing  at  new  ways  of  electroni¬ 
cally  nailing  cheats.  In  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  when  of¬ 
ficials  learned  that  2,400 
people  would  receive  awards 
of  up  to  $18,000  each  in  a 
class-action  lawsuit,  they 
checked  a  list  of  plaintiffs 


support  payments  in  place 
by  Oct.  1, 1995.  And  several 
states  already  run  innovative 
computer-assisted  cam¬ 
paigns  to  ferret  out  offenders 
and  collect  overdue  pay¬ 
ments. 

Because  of  rising  divorce 
and  out-of-wedlock  birth 
rates,  there’s  no  shortage  of 
scofflaws.  Nationally,  about  9 
million  adults — nearly  85 
percent  of  them  men — owe 
support  for  17  million  chil¬ 
dren,  says  Debbie  Kline,  re¬ 
gional  director  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Children  for 
Enforcement  of  Support 
(ACES)  Inc.,  a  Toledo,  Ohio, 
advocacy  group.  Total 


against  a  database  of  support 
scofflaws.  More  than  300 
names  matched.  Ultimately, 
197  award  recipients 
coughed  up  $1.2  million  in 
back  payments. 

But  to  comply  with  the 
federal  mandate,  systems 
must  do  more,  says  Arvind 
Malhotra,  director  of  the 
public-sector  division  of 
Complete  Business  Solu¬ 
tions  Inc.  in  Farmington 
Hills,  Mich.  Malhotra,  whose 
company  is  building  support- 
collection  systems  for  sever¬ 
al  states,  says  enforcement, 
collection,  distribution  and 
even  caseworker  assign¬ 
ments  must  be  automated. 


Nor  can  states  stop  at 
their  own  borders  when  it 
comes  to  beefing  up  enforce¬ 
ment  systems.  In  order  to 
receive  federal  certification, 
they  must  also  connect  to 
the  national  Child  Support 
Enforcement  Network 
(CSENet,  pronounced  “sizz- 
net”),  which  allows  them  to 
exchange  information  on 
deadbeats  who  cross  state 


lines.  Malhotra  describes  the 
network  as  a  central  “mail¬ 
box”  for  inquiries  about  par¬ 
ticular  cases.  If  Michigan  of¬ 
ficials  want  help  finding  a 
fugitive  father,  for  example, 
they  send  the  information  to 
CSENet  in  Washington, 
which  transmits  it  nation¬ 
wide.  Other  states  can  then 
comb  their  own  records — 
taxes,  property  transactions, 


Insert  Disk  and  Drop  That  Snickers! 

Tired  of  programming  your  computer?  How  about  letting  your 
computer  program  you? 

A  new  software  package  from  Transformation  Publishing  in 
Plantation,  Fla.,  promises  to  help  computer  users  lose  weight, 
stop  smoking  and  even  improve  their  love  lives  through  the  pow¬ 
er  of  subliminal  suggestion.  Subliminal  Persuasion  for  Windows 
flashes  short  phrases  on  the  center  of  a  computer  screen;  the 
messages  convey  positive  suggestions  for  everything  from  quit¬ 
ting  bad  habits  to  improving  prosperity.  The  company  claims  that 
the  messages  appear  and  disappear  so  quickly  that  they  go 
“virtually  unnoticed”  by  all  but  the  subconscious. 

The  messages  are  contained  in  text  files  that  may  be  viewed 
and  edited  in  a  text  editor  such  as  Notepad,  which  is  included 
with  Windows.  Each  file  contains  about  40  suggestions  that  are 
displayed  in  succession  and  repeated  continuously.  The  program 
can  be  customized  by  the  user  to  control  messages’  frequency 
and  duration. 

A  fully  functional  shareware 
version  is  available  from 


the  company  for  $3.  Full 
registration  costs  $20  and  in¬ 
cludes  10  additional  files,  such 
as  boosting  sales,  improving 
public  speaking  and  attract 
ing  love.  For  information, 
call  800  453-0499.  HI 
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vgr* 


ribution  Management  System 


existing  hardware  configurations  and 
your  plans  for  future  development,  you 
choose  to  place  the  components  of 
client/server  where  they  will  deliver  the 
greatest  value  and  performance. 


First,  accept 

that  there  is  no 
mystique.  Rather,  1C 
there  are  hordes  of  \ k 

slightly  frantic  software  companies  con-  X 
tent  to  have  you  believe  that  effective  open 
system  solutions  remain  elusive  while  they 
rush  to  understand,  develop,  and  market 
their  interpretation  of  client/server. 

Then  there’s  Lawson  Software. 
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\  Optimized  Information 
\  Management 


Moneda 


companies 

functioning  in  XmBpr 

a  variety  of  intra- 
national  markets. 

You’ll  find  capabilities  X>Q 
like  support  for  multiple  ^ 
languages,  currencies,  tax  ^ 
codes  and  rates,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  date  and  reporting  formats.  So 
whether  your  business  is  managing  one 
site  or  sites  around  the  globe,  you  can 
turn  to  Lawson  Software  for  one  total 
solution. 


Lawson’s  efficient  use  of  technology 
I  leads  to  a  system  with  the  scalability 
I  demanded  in  today’s  changing 
j  world. 

We  incorporate  the  latest  GUI  tech¬ 
nologies,  creating  a  user-friendly 
environment  that  reduces  training 
If  time.  Individual  users  can  manipu- 
|  late  windows,  icons  and  tool  bars  to 
■  create  a  personal  work  environment 
that  increases  productivity.  In  addition. 


An  Open  Systems  Foundation 


.  At  Lawson  Software, 

a  we’ve  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  open  systems 
since  our  company 
was  founded  in 
4  1975.  We've 

,  ,.j±r=.‘Z-  -  "  always 

believed  that 

to  be  a  valuable  business  partner,  an  appli¬ 
cations  provider  must  offer  choices  for 
business  strategy  development.  So  for  A 
us,  client/server  isn’t  a  new  phenom-  / 
enon.  Instead,  it’s  the  next  logical  JF 
step  in  our  development.  And  it  ■# 
exists  today  -  fully  developed  Jf 
and  fully  functional  -  in  the  JK 
latest  release  of  our  enter¬ 
prise-wide,  cross-industry,  m 
world-class  business  application  sjjs*, 
software. 


Customer-Focused 

Partnership 


Transaction  Detail 
Transaction  Amounts 
Journal  Transactions 
Account  Informat  i  on 


I  \  Lawson  Software  has 

lancet  ]  I 

■  yiniiiiiKii’  ■  \  II 

always  been 

■"■"S*  *  ff  focused  on 

'Ej  leading  edge 

/  technology.  And 

M we  have  always  been  pas- 
/ sionate  about  client  satisfac- 
/  don.  Together,  these  two 
W  commitments  have  resulted  in 
/  truly  flexible  business  solutions 
jf  created  with  your  needs  in  mind. 
We'd  like  the  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  to  you.  You’ll  see 
\  how  -  from  our  system  J? 

%  architecture  to  Jr 


Lawson  has  revolutionized  the  way  users 
access  information  with  our  comprehen¬ 
sive  “drill-around”  capability:  now  a  sin¬ 
gle  click  of  the  mouse  allows  transparent 
access  to  data  from  multiple  applications 
and  platforms.  And  finally,  to  truly  max¬ 
imize  your  options,  Lawson  has  main¬ 
tained  the  ability  to  interface  our  applica¬ 
tions  using  character-based  terminals. 


A  True  Client/Server  Solution 


The  truth  is,  client/server  takes  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  meaning  for  each  individual  business 
computing  environment.  That’s  why 
we’ve  structured  our  client/server  solution 
as  a  comprehensive  3-tier  architecture, 
delivering  you  maximum  flexibility  in 
hardware,  database  and  user  interface.  It’s 
why  Lawson’s  products  run  across  plat¬ 
forms  like  the  AS/400  as  well  as  UNIX 
systems  such  as  the  RS/6000  and  HP9000. 
And  it’s  also  why  we  feature  seamless 
support  for  a  variety  of  leading  databases. 
In  short,  we  offer  options  that  allow  you  to 
make  the  decisions.  Based  on  your 


award  winning  client  services  - 
Lawson  Software  really  does  unravel 
the  client/server  mystique. 


Worldwide  Computing  Flexibility 

Lawson’s  single,  worldwide  product  set  - 
featuring  all  the  freedom  of  our  flexible 
client/server  architecture  -  means  the  ulti 
mate  in  simplicity  for  large,  international 


For  more  information  call 

1-800-477-1357  ext.  853. 


Running  the  World's  Best  Companies 


All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Lawson  Materials  Management  System  *  Lawson  Human  Resources  System  •  Lawson  Distribution  Management  System  ♦  Lawson  Accounting  System 
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TRENDLINES 


motor-vehicle  registra¬ 
tions — to  see  whether  the 
missing  parent  has  surfaced 
there.  About  half  the  states 
already  have  at  least  some 
level  of  access  to  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Meanwhile,  the  Clinton 
administration  is  considering 
several  related  measures. 
One  would  require  all  newly 
hired  workers  to  report  sup¬ 
port  obligations  on  income- 
tax  forms.  That  information 
would  go  into  a  nationwide 
database;  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  could  then  be 
enlisted  to  help  convince 
parents  to  pay.  ■■ 


TECHNOLOGY 

MARKETING 

New 

Vendor 

Venues 


HOT  PRODUi 


white  everyone  talks  plug-and- 

play  between  DOS,  Windows 

and  Macintosh.  Coactive's 
Connector  actually  delivers — in 


Product  Concept 


Unique  Features 


PACIFIC  BELL’S  interactive  catalog,  magazine  and  purchasing  system 
for  network  managers  will  be  online  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


mote  locations  no  longer 
stand  in  the  way  of  buying 
and  selling  IT  products.” 

The  partnership  will 
leverage  Connect’s  virtual 
private  network  and  EMS’s 


experience  as  a  marketing 
partner  for  high-tech  compa¬ 
nies  (EMS  is  a  subsidiary  of 
International  Data  Group, 
the  parent  company  of  CIO). 

Buyers  and  sellers  might 


also  want  to  check  out 
RE: SOURCE  Network  Solu¬ 
tions,  a  CD-ROM-based  pub¬ 
lication  from  Pacific  Bell  In¬ 
formation  Services. 
RE:SOURCE  is  a  quarterly 
interactive  catalog,  magazine 
and  purchasing  system 
aimed  at  people  who  want  to 
create  or  manage  computer 
networks.  The  first  issue  is 
dedicated  to  networking 
products  and  .services  that 
are  compatible  with  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  technology. 
Subsequent  editions  will  in¬ 
clude  DOS-  and  Windows- 
compatible  products. 

The  magazine  section  fea¬ 
tures  how-to  articles  on  con¬ 
figuring  and  optimizing  net¬ 
works,  reviews  of 
networking  products,  and 
audio-  and  video-enhanced 


Private  Practices 


Hospitals  are  anxiety-provoking  places. 
Not  only  do  patients  have  to  worry  about 


in  matters  of  systems  security,  while  most 
hospitals  use  passwords  and  limit  access,  only 


Now  that  people  are  do¬ 
ing  everything  at  the 
desktop  short  of  having 
their  gallbladders  removed, 
more  and  more  companies 
are  looking  for  ways  to  sell 
their  wares  electronically. 
And  not  surprisingly,  IT  ven¬ 
dors  are  eager  to  lead  the 
charge. 

“Online  systems  and  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  will  foster 
change  in  the  way  companies 
sell  their  products  and  man¬ 
age  their  customer  relation¬ 
ships,”  says  Tom  Kehler, 
president  and  CEO  of  Con¬ 
nect  Inc.,  which  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  partnership  with 
Electronic  Marketplace  Sys¬ 
tems  (EMS)  Inc.  to  develop 
an  online  service  for  con¬ 
necting  users  and  vendors  of 
IT  products.  “With  corporate 
online  systems,  barriers 
such  as  geography,  different 
time  zones  and  access  to  re¬ 


authorized  people  poking  around  in  sensitive 
areas  of  their  anatomy;  they  also  have  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  unauthorized  people  poking  around  in 
their  medical  records. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  by  Chicago  law 
firm  Gordon  &  Glickson,  many  hospitals  aren’t 
doing  enough  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
computer-based  patient  records.  The 
study  of  IS  chiefs  at  260  hospi¬ 
tals  nationwide  pointed  out  glaring 
deficiencies  in  privacy-protection  prac¬ 
tices.  For  example,  47  percent  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  ex-employees  can 
gain  access  to  patient  data  24  hours 
or  longer  after  they  are  fired.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  have  no  written  policy  on 
the  use  of  patient  information,  and  19  percent 
do  not  require  employees  or  outside  consul¬ 
tants  to  sign  confidentiality  agreements. 


43  percent  restrict  what  patient  data  can  be 
printed,  and  the  same  percentage  track  sensi¬ 
tive  information  to  see  who  is  accessing  it.  Also, 
only  17  percent  identify  patients  by  number 
rather  than  by  name  in  their  databases. 

Generally,  larger  hospitals  and  those  serving 
urban  communities  have  more  controls 
in  place.  That’s  important  be¬ 
cause  “large,  urban  hospitals 
have  bigger  databases  that  may  con¬ 
tain  more  sensitive  data,  such 
as  information  on  patients  re¬ 
ceiving  drug-abuse  and  AIDS 
treatment,’’  says  Mark  L.  Gordon,  a 
partner  at  the  firm.  Gordon  stresses 
that  patient-privacy  issues  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  critical  as  hospitals  merge  into  com¬ 
munity-  and  regional-provider  networks,  making 
their  databases  accessible  to  more  people.  IH 
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Introducing 
FOCUS  Reporter 
For  Windows™ 

□  Send  me  information  about  the 
New  FOCUS  Reporter  for  Windows. 

□  Send  me  a  FREE  DEMO  DISKETTE. 

□  Send  me  information  about  FOCUS  for  Reporting 
in  these  environments: 

□  DOS  □  Digital  Alpha 

□  OS/s  □  Hewlett-Packard 

□  UNIX  □  Tandem 

□  AS/400  □  IBM  MVS,  VM/CMS 

□  Digital  VAX/VMS 

□  I  can't  wait.  Please  call  me. 

□  My  company  uses  these  databases: 


I'm  planning  to  purchase  a  reporting  tool  in: 

□  1-3mos.  □  3-6  mos.  □  6-12  mos. 

All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
FOCUS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc. 


NAME  TITLE /DEPT. 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE  ZIP 

(  ) _ 

TELEPHONE 

Information 

Builders 

Call  800-969-INFO 

CI06194 


y  Can 
Results. 


zlient /server  4GL  that 
uccessful  companies  rely 
3  the  quality,  in-depth, 
ed  to  maintain  their 
tplace. 

jilders,  and  nothing  else 
iciencyfor  reporting  and 

A/HAT  OTHERS  CAN'T 

;ss,  validate  and  merge 
f  the  database  or  file 
in.  Whether  your  manu- 
esinaVAXRdbfile,your 
and  your  sales  figures  in 
all  the  same  to  FOCUS, 
the-minute  comparisons 
sales  in  a  format  that 
less  trends  and  pinpoints 


KUwenruL  ncrunis,  rvWERFUL  RESULTS 

FOCUS  generates  robust  reports  from  any  application 
because  its  powerful  English-like  language  can  accomplish 
complex  formats  and  calculations  that  are  impossible  with 
parameterized  or  SQL-based  reporting  tools.  Regardless  of 
who  or  what  department  is  working  on  the  report,  FOCUS' 
common  language  structure  and  its  unmatched  ability  to 
ensure  the  logical  consistency  of  the  data  promises  100% 
accuracy  and  guarantees  uniform  results. 

INTRODUCING  FOCUS  REPORTER 
FOR  WINDOWS 

Information  Builders  now  offers  FOCUS 
Reporter  for  Windows.  An  intuitive  object- 
oriented  Report  Painter,  full  3D  graphics 
and  a  fool  proof  "Report  Assist" 
mode  makes  it  easy  for  the  novice 
to  create  sophisticated  reports. 
A  full-featured  GUI  forms 
painter  makes  it  easy  to 
quickly  build  and  deploy 
finished  reporting  applications 
for  corporate-wide  standardiza¬ 
tion.  No  wonder  FOCUS  has  become 
the  standard  solution  for  enterprise¬ 
wide,  business  critical  reporting. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  DEMO  DISKETTE 

Call  for  a  free  demo  diskette,  or  register  to  attend  a 
free  seminar... 


800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  41 6-364-2760 

Information 

Builders 


rwus  rvH 

ACCURATE 

REPORTING? 
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Introducing 
FOCUS  Reporter 
For  Windows. 


HI  FOCUS  and  -  EDA/SQC  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders. 


IN  THE  RACE  TO  BE  #1  IN  DISTRIBUTED  SYST 

IN  THE  RIGHT 


In  today's  race  to  provide  control  of  your  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment,  some  system  management  vendors  simply  offer  tac¬ 
tical  products  on  as  many  platforms  as  possible.  This  leaves  you 
to  worry  about  integration  between  platforms,  and  across  your 


network,  as  well  as  protection  of  your  legacy  investments. 

At  Legent,  we  know  that  the  promised  benefits  of  distributed 
computing  included  better  economies  of  computing  and  the 
availability  of  data  on  all  nodes  within  the  network.  If  your  sys¬ 
tems  management  solutions  don't  span  the  network,  and  lack 
of  integration  causes  more  staff  demands,  you  haven't 
achieved  either  result. 

It's  post  time  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Enter  XPE,  the  Cross 
Platform  Environment  that  runs  in  step  with  your  evolving  sys- 


EMS  MANAGEMENT,  ONE  VENDOR  IS  HEADED 
DIRECTION. 


term  and  network  needs.  With  XPE,  you  can  choose  the  system 
and  network  management  tools  most  appropriate  for  your  pre¬ 
sent  needs,  yet  retain  the  freedom  to  change  them  to  meet 
your  evolving  distributed  requirements.  Moreover,  only  XPE 
provides  full  client/server  functionality,  while  supporting  your 
legacy  environment. 

XPE  provides  the  effective  management  of  mission-critical 
applications  across  systems,  networks  and  platforms,  so  you'll 
have  the  control  and  integration  that  was  once  found  only  in 


centralized  environments.  And,  of  course,  all  of  this  is  backed 
by  the  industry  leader  in  support.  Legent.  Let  us  show  you  how 
Legent's  XPE  can  meet  your  management  needs  while  improv¬ 
ing  the  bottom  line  of  your  business. 

Call  1-800- 67 6- LG  NT  today  for  a  copy  of  our  whitepaper  on 
XPE  and  distributed  systems  management. 
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LEGENT 

THE  EXPERTS  IN  DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 


LEGENT  Corporation,  575  Herndon  Pkwy.,  Herndon,  VA  22070-5226 


myHouse  3D 


TRENDLINES 


demonstrations,  explana¬ 
tions  and  interviews  with  in¬ 
dustry  leaders.  The  catalog 
section  allows  users  to  navi¬ 
gate  through  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  more  than  850 
networking  products.  Pre¬ 
sentations  range  from  simple 
company  and  product  listings 
to  fully  animated  illustra¬ 
tions  of  network  systems. 

The  company  plans  to  of¬ 
fer  RESOURCE  online  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  this  year  and 
will  provide  online  transac¬ 
tion  capabilities.  A  four-issue 
subscription  costs  $499.  For 
information,  call  800  303- 
PBIS. 

Recognizing  similar  op¬ 
portunities  to  expand  its 
reach  to  users,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  is  offering 
educational  institutions  and 
research  laboratories  an 
electronic  pipeline  to  its 
goods  and  services.  Now, 
users  in  these  not-for-profit 
organizations  can  obtain  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Digital’s  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  services, 
and  read  announcements  of 
special  offers  and  new  prod¬ 
ucts  using  the  company’s  In¬ 
ternet  Electronic  Connec¬ 
tion.  U.S.  customers  can  also 
use  the  service  to  configure 
systems,  generate  price 
quotes  and  place  orders. 

The  company,  which  says 


their  new  domiciles  before 
driving  the  first  nail. 

Users  create  individual 
rooms  or  entire  houses  on¬ 
screen,  choosing  from  256 
colors  and  340  predesigned 
objects.  Once  the  design  is 
finalized,  they  select  the 
Movie  Maker  option  from  a 
menu.  The  feature  creates  a 
string  of  3-D  pictures,  allow¬ 
ing  users  to  visually  stroll 


it  is  the  first  computer  ven¬ 
dor  to  offer  its  full  product 
line  over  the  Internet,  is 
considering  extending  the 
service  to  commercial  mar¬ 
kets  as  well.  Qualifying  cus¬ 
tomers  can  register  online 
for  an  Internet  Electronic 
Connection  account  via  tel¬ 
net  at  telnet.educonnect.dig- 
ital.com  (Internet  address: 
192.206.36.1).  H 


Home  Movies 

You’ve  just  spent  a  for¬ 
tune  renovating  your 
kitchen  and  you  suddenly 
realize  that  the  window 
overlooks  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  compost  heap  and 
that  you  can’t  open  the 
dishwasher  and  the  cut¬ 
lery  drawer  at  the  same 
time.  Those  are  the 
kinds  of  mistakes  that 
could  have  been  avoided 
if  only  you’d  been  able  to 
walk  inside  the  room  before 
it  was  built. 

Now  myHouse,  a  3-D 
home-design  software  pack¬ 
age  for  DOS,  offers  users 
that  capability — or  at  least 
the  feel  of  it.  The  product’s 
Movie  Maker  feature  creates 
moving  pictures  of  complet¬ 
ed  designs,  allowing  users  to 
take  self-guided  tours  of 


through  rooms,  look  through 
windows  and  determine 
whether  they  can  see  the 
TV  from  the  bathroom. 

Design  Ware  Inc.,  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  manufacturer,  con¬ 
ceived  the  program  exclu¬ 
sively  as  a  home-design  tool. 
But  recently,  company  exec¬ 
utives  received  a  call  from 
the  office  of  the  Texas  attor¬ 
ney  general.  Apparently,  in- 


MYHOUSE gives  users 
the  impression  of 
being  able  to  move 
about  inside  simulated 
rooms. 


An  Untimely  Revelation 


In  the  May  15  issue  of  C/O, 
we  wrote  about  Kidder, 
Peabody  &  Co.’s  portfolio- 
management  system  (see  “A 
Timely  Investment,”  Page 
100).  Since  the  story  was  re¬ 
ported,  Kidder,  Peabody  has 
found  itself  embroiled  in  one 
of  Wall  Street’s  largest  trading 
scandals.  According  to  Busi¬ 


ness  Week  (May  2, 1994),  the 
company  is  investigating  “a 
two-year,  $350  million,  phony 
government  bond  trading 
scheme....”  While  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  senior  managers  hold  one 
of  their  top  traders  responsi¬ 
ble,  Business  Week  reports 
that  “many  on  Wall  Street  are 
skeptical  of  [Kidder  CEO 


Michael  A.]  Carpenter’s  ‘We 
wuz  robbed’  explanation....” 

The  trader,  Joseph  Jett,  was 
fired,  and  six  other  employees 
suspended  from  their  jobs. 
Further  actions  could  follow 
the  results  of  an  inquiry. 

Questions  raised  by  the 
scandal  include  how  the  firm 
failed  to  detect  the  scheme, 


and  why  Jett’s  boss  never 
questioned  him  about  how  he 
was  generating  such  large 
profits.  “Kidder  may  have  ig¬ 
nored  the  lesson  learned  by 
Salomon  Brothers  Inc.  in  the 
wake  of  the  1991  Treasury 
bond  bid  rigging  scandal: 
Don’t  give  too  much  power  to 
traders.” 
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IMAGES  COURTESY  OF  DESIGNWARE  INC. 


HP’s  performance  manage¬ 
ment  tools  show  you  the  future 
in  time  to  change  it. 

Today,  the  way  to  manage  your  systems 
can  be  crystal  clear.  Thanks  to  the 
vision  provided  by  our  performance  and 
resource  management  tools.  Giving  you 
the  kind  of  control  previously  available 
only  in  mainframe  environments. 

Our  robust  family  of  products  provides 
everything  from  top-down  enterprise 
overviews  using  HP  PerfView  to  nitty- 
gritty  system  diagnostics  with 


HP  GlancePlus. 
To  plan  and  manage 
your  resources,  we  offer  HP  PerfRX  and 
HP  Performance  Collection  Software. 

Working  together,  they  help  you  increase 
user  productivity  and  maximize  system 
utilization.  While  reducing  management 
costs.  You’ll  be  able  to  see  problems  in 
time  to  avoid  them.  Even  future  needs 
become  predictable. 

HP  has  long  played  a  prominent  role  in 
Open  Systems  management.  With  HP 
OpenView,  we  showed  the  way  to  man¬ 
age  integrated  networks.  So  it’s  no 


wonder  we’re  the  leader  in  tools  for  the 
distributed  computing  environment. 

To  see  more,  call  1-800-237-3990,  Ext. 
2825  for  our  free  video.  The  future  will 
look  much  brighter  when  you  look  at  it 
with  us.  The  performance  management 
leader  for  the  distributed  age. 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


©1993  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
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vestigators  there  had  been 
using  the  product  to  mock  up 
and  study  crime  scenes.  An 
idea  was  born:  Design  Ware  is 
now  planning  to  release  a 
new  product  called  3-D  Eye 
Witness,  a  program  similar  to 
myHouse  but  “with  different 
icons — knives,  guns,  chalk 
outlines,  pools  of  blood,” 
says  Steve  Webster,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  vice  president.  Web¬ 
ster  says  the  program  will  be 
sold  by  direct  mail;  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  market  to  be  law- 
enforcement  officials,  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  crime 
hobbyists.  For  information, 
call  617  924-6715.  ■■ 


Client/server, 
Here  We  Come 

ompanies  may  not  know 
much  about  client/server, 
but  they  know  that  they  like 
it.  A  recent  report  from  Dat- 
apro,  an  information  services 


group  in  Delran,  N.J.,  con¬ 
firms  that  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  still  exists  over  the 
exact  definition  of  client/ 
server.  But  in  a  survey  of 
close  to  800  executives  and 
computer  professionals,  77 
percent  said  they  were  eval¬ 
uating,  piloting  or  preparing 
to  implement  client/server 
systems;  18  percent  report¬ 
ed  fully  implemented  and  de¬ 
ployed  systems;  and  only  5 
percent  said  they  have  no 
plans  for  or  interest  in 
client/server  computing. 

Other  highlights  of  the 
survey: 

■  The  two  most  frequently 
cited  reasons  for  not  having 
implemented  client/server 
systems  were  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  (lack  of  expertise) 
and  money  issues  (cost  or 
budget  restrictions). 

■  The  three  most  frequently 
cited  benefits  of  moving  to 
client/server  were  easier  ac¬ 
cess  to  corporate  data,  flexi¬ 


bility  to  meet  business  op¬ 
portunities  and  the  ability  to 
move  critical  information 
anywhere  for  end-user  ac¬ 
cess. 

■  The  top  three  problems 
experienced  during  imple¬ 
mentation  involved  lack  of 
expertise,  network-connec¬ 
tivity  issues  and  organiza¬ 
tional  adjustments.  Other 
frequently  cited  disadvan¬ 
tages  included  the  need  to 


CISR  ’94 — Current  Issues 
in  Managing  Information 
Technology:  Organizing  for 
the  Future 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

June  13-16 

The  Center  for  Information 
Systems  Research 
617253-8967 

Aimed  at  senior-level  IS 
managers,  this  session 
will  address  critical 
managerial,  organizational 
and  technical  issues  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  role  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  in  today’s 
business  environment. 
Tuition:  $2,400 

High  Performance 
Computing  and 
Communications 
Conference 

Sheraton  Imperial  Hotel  & 
Conference  Center,  Research 
Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

June  20-23 

The  Federation  of  Government 
Information  Processing 
Councils 
401  624-1723 

This  conference  features  a 
computer-technology 
showcase  and  tours  of  the 
North  Carolina 
Supercomputer  Center 
and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina’s  virtual- 


invest  in  support  and  ser¬ 
vices  and  a  lack  of  systems- 
management  and  -adminis¬ 
tration  tools. 

■  IBM  and  IBM  compatibles 
dominated  both  client  and 
server  hardware,  followed  by 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  and 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
(client  hardware),  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  Sun  (server 
hardware). 


reality  lab.  Also  included 
are  a  half-day  high-perfor¬ 
mance  computing  tutorial 
and  technical  presenta¬ 
tions.  Registration:  $450 

Database  &  Client/Server 
World 

John  B.  Hynes  Convention 
Center,  Boston 
June  28-30 
DCI 

508470-3880 

This  conference  and  expo¬ 
sition,  which  is  dedicated 
to  client/server  computing 
and  database  technologies, 
consists  of  11  separate 
conferences.  A  special 
one-day  session  designed 
for  CIOs  will  focus  on 
client/server  management 
issues.  Registration:  $495- 
$5,495 

Information  Strategy 
Planning 

Marriott  Courtyard,  Denver 
July  6-8 

Performance  Development 
Corp. 

800  554-9131 

This  seminar  will  explain 
how  CIOs  can  align  their 
information  strategy  with 
an  overall  business  strate¬ 
gy  to  achieve  competitive 
advantage.  Registration: 
$1,095 


Status  of  client/server  implementation 

Nearly  800  executives  and  computer  professionals  indicate 
their  companies  ’  progress  with  client/server  systems 


Fully 

implemented 
and  deployed 

18% 


No  plans  for 
client/server 
computing 

5% 


Pilot 

program 

implemented 

25% 


Still  evaluating 
technology 

26% 


Between 
evaluation  and 
implementation 

25% 
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II'  ATM  is  in  your  future,  get  the  benefits  right  now.  StrataCom  s  BPX,M- broadband  ATM  switch 


delivers  the  advanced  power  and  features  of  tomorrow’s  ATM  WAN  today.  Front  34  and  43  Mbps 


to  gigabits.  All  with  the  advantages  of  our  breakthrough  Foresight’"  OptiClass1,"  AutoRoute™and 


Interworking  features.  BPX  is  the  most  powerful  and  fully  featured  broadband  ATM  switch  for 


public  or  private  networks—  from  the  world’s  most  experienced  ATM  company.  Don’t  wait  for 


£9  8  MiM/V/m 

I  III  .FA!.  I  I*  A-C  K  r  I  CO  M  PAN  W 

(800)  537-7707,  Fax  (408)  999-0115  Europe:  +44.252.815.554  Asia  Pacific:  +81.3.3221.9757  Latin  America:  +1.212.755-8999 
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INSIGHTS 


The  Message  as  Medium 


time  that  they  are  recognizing  the 
importance  of  interdepartmental  com¬ 
munication.  Departments  and  even 
workgroups  have  greater  latitude  to 
choose  their  own  technology  plat¬ 
forms,  and  fax  machines  have  become 
a  commodity  purchase.  Voice  mail  is 
less  problematic  because  any  high- 
grade  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
system  generally  includes  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  control  costs.  But  in  some 
companies  telex  remains  a  concern, 
as  organizations  attempt  to  manage 
this  waning  technology  until  it  can  be 
replaced  by  newer,  more  efficient 
messaging  media. 

In  terms  of  rising  costs,  fax  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  major  culprit.  Today,  any  em¬ 
ployee  can  walk  into  an  office-supply 
store  and  buy  a  fax  machine.  Plug  in 
that  machine,  and  you  immediately 
begin  to  incur  additional  telecommu¬ 
nications  costs.  Multiply  that  machine 
by  several  thousand  units  across  an 
organization,  and  watch  your  telecom¬ 
munications  costs  surge  by  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  A 
1994  Gallup  Poll,  sponsored  by  the 
facsimile  systems  business  of  Pitney 
Bowes  Inc.,  showed  fax  transmissions 
making  up  36  percent  of  telephone 
bills  of  Fortune  500  companies;  in 
addition,  65  percent  of  the  400  tel- 
communications  managers  polled  had 
no  policies  to  reduce  fax  costs. 

In  addition,  some  corporations  use 
outside  vendors  like  AT&T,  MCI  and 
Sprint  to  provide  store-and-forward 
services.  That  strategy  might  make 
sense  for  intercompany  communica¬ 
tion.  But,  frequently  in  large  organi¬ 
zations,  employees  send  faxes  to  oth¬ 
er  employees  in  the  same  building, 
which  means  the  company  is  being 
charged  for  a  message  that  goes  from 
the  10th  floor  to  the  provider  of  the 
service  and  then  bounces  back  to 
the  11th  floor.  Other  costly  fax  prac¬ 
tices  include  sending  multiple  faxes 
throughout  the  day  to  the  same  des- 


Large,  multinational  corpora¬ 
tions  need  reliable  communi¬ 
cations  capabilities  to  carry 
out  their  daily  operations.  A 
crucial  subset  of  communica¬ 
tions  technology  is  messaging — de¬ 
vices  like  fax,  voice  mail  and  E-mail 
that  allow  information  to  be  deposit¬ 
ed  in  some  type  of  mailbox  for  re¬ 
view  at  the  recipient’s  convenience. 
Yet,  increasingly  organizations  are 
plagued  by  the  confusion  and  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  wrought  by  various  stand¬ 
alone  messaging  systems  purchased 
by  independent  units  and  running  on 
different  platforms.  At  the  same  time, 
these  corporations  are  experiencing 
surging  communications  costs  as  fax 
machines  proliferate  and  employees 
use  them  without  giving  a  second 
thought  to  the  charges  they  are  in¬ 
curring.  For  CIOs  trying  to  optimize 
internal  communications  and  get  a 
handle  on  costs,  a  corporatewide  inte¬ 
grated  messaging  strategy  is  critical. 

The  problem  has  arisen  because 
companies  have  begun  decentraliz¬ 
ing  computing  power  at  the  same 


With  messaging  devices 
proliferating  unchecked 
across  major  corpora¬ 
tions,  it  is  up  to  the  CIO 
to  rein  in  these  disparate 
technologies — and  their 
attendant  costs 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMIE  HOGAN 


IBM  Multimedia  CIO/Executive 


For  the  second  season  in  a  row,  IBM  touch-screen  multi- 
media  kiosks  are  capturing  demographic  information 
about  White  Sox  baseball  fans  through  an  exciting  interac¬ 
tive  video  trivia  game.  This  demographic  database  helps  the 
baseball  organization  to  market  special  programs  to  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  fans. 

Here’s  an  inside  look  at  how  innovative  multimedia  tech¬ 
nology  has  put  the  White  Sox  “up  close  and  personal”  with  its 
fans  —  and  how  IBM  multimedia  consultants  can  put  your 
organization  in  touch  with  your  customers. 


Wife*,. 

Chicago  White  Sox: 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


A  Grand-Slam 

Multimedia 


D  •  E  •  E  •  L)  •  T 


A  an  you  name  the  Chicago  White  Sox 

player  who  hit  an  inside-the-park  grand 
slam  in  1976  at  Royals  Stadium  in 
Kansas  City? 

If  you  answered  “Kevin  Bell,”  you  just  hit  a 
“home  run”  in  the  White  Sox  Hall  of  Fame 
Trivia  Contest,  which  is  being  played  by  fans 
on  IBM  multimedia  kiosks  before  and  during 
home  White  Sox  baseball  games. 

Now  in  their  second  season  of  use,  these 
IBM  multimedia  kiosks  are  scoring  their  own 
“inside-the-park  grand  slam”  at  Chicago’s 
Comiskey  Park.  Fans  of  all  ages  are  able  to 
test  their  knowledge  of  White  Sox  trivia  in  a 
delightful  game  that’s  full  of  exciting  graph¬ 
ics,  stereo  music  and  full-motion  video 
clips  of  White  Sox  highlights.  The  game  is 
driven  by  an  easy-to-use  touch  screen  that 
responds  instantly  to  the  touch  of  a  finger. 

“People  are  having  a  blast  with  the 
kiosks,”  says  Don  Brown,  White  Sox  MIS 
director  and  CIO.  “They’ve  been  a  real  hit 
with  our  fans.” 


A  market  research  tool 

Besides  simply  entertaining  fans,  the  game  is 
designed  to  act  as  a  market  research  tool  for  the 
White  Sox  marketing  department.  Fans  begin 
the  game  by  entering  their  name  and  address 
on  a  simulated  keyboard  displayed  on  the 
screen.  This  information,  together  with  basic 
demographic  information  such  as  age  and  gen¬ 
der,  allows  the  marketing  department  to  get  in 
touch  with  White  Sox  fans  through  specially 
targeted  programs. 


“We  wanted  to  create  a  tool  for  the  market¬ 
ing  department  to  determine  who  our  fans  are, 
especially  our  newer  and  younger  fans,”  says 
Brown.  “With  the  kiosks,  our  fans  can  enter¬ 
tain  themselves  and  have  a  chance  to  win 
prizes,  while  generating  a  database  for  our  mar¬ 
keting  department.” 

“It’s  our  goal  to  turn  casual  fans  into  die¬ 
hard  fans,”  says  Terry  Savarise,  vice  president 
of  stadium  operations.  “Long-term  success  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  repeat  business  you 
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“With  the  kiosks,  our  fans  can  entertain  them¬ 
selves  and  have  a  chance  to  win  prizes,  while 
generating  a  database  for  our  marketing 
department.”  —  Don  Brown 


generate,  and  these  kiosks  are  one  way  we  are 
trying  to  generate  repeat  business.  For  one 
thing,  the  kiosks  are  fun  —  they’re  yet  another 
way  we’re  trying  to  entertain  our  fans.  And  by 
generating  a  mailing  list  of  new  fans,  we  can 
create  targeted  direct  mailings  to  promote  mer¬ 


chandise,  ticket  sales  and  general  White  Sox 
information.” 

In  the  1993  season,  the  three  kiosks  cap¬ 
tured  more  than  10,000  names.  According  to 
the  White  Sox  organization,  the  kiosks  were 
always  in  use  and  usually  had  a  line  of  three  to 
five  people  waiting.  “We’re  finding  that  we’re 
getting  a  big  mailing  list,”  says  Savarise,  “espe¬ 
cially  of  younger  fans,  who  are  the  ones  that  we 
most  want  to  capture  and  hold  onto.  They’re 
our  future.” 

How  the  game  works 

Before  use,  the  kiosks  play  an  “attract  loop”  of 
White  Sox  game  highlights  with  upbeat  stereo 
music.  A  fan  simply  touches  the  screen  to 
begin,  and  is  then  asked  to  enter  name  and 
address  information.  Enhancing  this  process, 
the  fan  hears  the  sound  of  a  ball  and  bat  hitting 
at  the  end  of  each  screen. 

After  the  information  screens,  the  fan  is 
then  presented  with  the  image  of  Comiskey 
Park’s  impressive  scoreboard  —  which  displays 
the  fan’s  name  “at  bat.”  “People  really  like  the 
scoreboard  with  their  name  on  it,”  says  Brown. 
“They  even  like  to  take  pictures  of  it!” 

Three  trivia  questions  are  asked,  and  after 
the  fan  answers  each  question,  a  video  clip 
shows  actual  White  Sox  game  video  footage  of 
either  a  hit  or  an  out.  Answering  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  right  results  in  a  base  hit.  The  second 
question  gets  a  double  or  triple.  And  the  third 
question  gets  a  home  run.  For  any  incorrect 
answer,  the  fan  gets  an  out  —  popping  up  or 
grounding  out,  for  example.  Since  dozens  of 
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video  clips  are  stored  in  the  kiosk,  each 
clip  is  fresh.  For  the  fan,  the  effect  is  like 
stepping  into  a  White  Sox  uniform  and 
playing  with  the  pros. 

“The  game  is  nifty,”  says  Brown.  “I’ve 
seen  groups  of  people  cheering  each  other 
on.  They  really  got  into  it.” 

Savarise  agrees.  “Judging  from  the 
lines  in  front  of  the  kiosks,  the  fans  are 
obviously  being  entertained,”  he  says. 

“It’s  not  uncommon  to  see  several  people 
in  line  to  use  the  kiosks.  They  all  start 
watching  the  trivia  game  in  progress,  and 
it  becomes  a  group  activity  that’s  a  lot  of 
fun.” 

At  the  end  of  each  ball  game,  the  fan 
information  is  downloaded  onto  diskette 
and  added  to  the  database.  Several  trivia 
game  winners,  selected  at  random  via  computer, 
are  announced  on  the  scoreboard  at  the  next 
game  —  and  receive  free  White  Sox  game  tick¬ 
ets  in  the  mail. 

Total  IBM  solution 

In  developing  the  kiosk  game,  the  White  Sox 
looked  to  IBM  for  a  total  hardware  and  software 
solution.  The  team  was  already  familiar  with 
IBM’s  highly  popular  multimedia  exhibit  at  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 
Given  the  success  of  that  exhibit  and  IBM’s  rep¬ 
utation  for  leading-edge  multimedia  projects, 
the  team  felt  confident  in  IBM’s  ability  to  deliv¬ 
er  a  complete  solution. 

Development  was  conducted  by  the  local 
IBM  Chicago  branch  office,  which  houses  one  of 
IBM’s  regional  multimedia  consulting  groups 
(see  sidebar).  Led  by  Dawn  Condotti  and  Fred 
Brodie,  this  group  developed  the  complete  kiosk 
application  in  only  a  few  months,  working  close¬ 
ly  with  both  Brown  and  his  associate  Jeff  Szynal, 
the  White  Sox  manager  of  scoreboard  operations 
and  TV  production. 

“IBM  has  been  great,”  says  Savarise.  “They 
were  able  to  deliver  the  prototype  application  on 
a  very  early  deadline,  and  they  were  ready  with 
the  full  application  on  opening  day.  And  when 
we’ve  needed  service,  IBM  has  been  very 
responsive.” 

For  hardware,  the  team  relied  on  IBM’s 
Ultimedia*  Touch  Activity  Center  family  of  inte¬ 
grated  multimedia  kiosks.  These  durable 
kiosks  are  available  in  several  basic  models 
with  a  range  of  special  options.  They  are  also 
all  ADA-  (Americans  with  Disabilities  Act)  and 
UL-approved. 


“IBM  stepped  forward  as  real  “kiosk  people"  — 
they  offered  a  one-stop  solution  for  technology 
and  application  development.”  —  Don  Brown 
(right)  with  IBM  rep  Fred  Brodie  (left)  and  score- 
board  manager  Jeff  Szynal. 

The  IBM  kiosks  sport  a  number  of  advan¬ 
tages,  including  the  ease  of  single-vendor  inte¬ 
gration  and  service,  and  also  the  flexibility  of 
changing  kiosk  configurations  in  the  future. 
Standard  options  such  as  credit  card  readers, 
printers  and  phones  can  be  added  at  any  time, 
allowing  the  kiosk  to  adapt  to  new  requirements. 

“I  wanted  something  flexible  —  so  that  in 
the  future,  we  could  use  it  to  sell  merchandise 
or  tickets,  or  solicit  fan  club  members,”  says 
Savarise. 

One  of  the  key  options  that  the  White  Sox 
selected  for  its  kiosks  was  IBM  digital  full- 
motion  video,  delivered  via  an  IBM  Action- 
Media  II  adapter  solution  inside  the  kiosk's 
IBM  PS/2@  computer.  These  ActionMedia  II 
adapters  enable  the  kiosks  to  display  full- 
motion  video  clips  —  with  the  realism  and  clar¬ 
ity  of  videotape  —  directly  from  the  PS/2’s  hard 
drive.  Together  with  stereo  sound  and  colorful 
graphics,  the  video  clips  make  the  trivia  game  a 
delightfully  engaging  experience. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  computer  industry  for  over 
30  years,  so  it  takes  a  lot  to  get  me  excited,” 
says  Brown.  “Let  me  tell  you,  the  multimedia 
technology  in  these  IBM  kiosks  is  exciting.  We 
went  all  the  way,  with  full-motion  video,  graph¬ 
ics,  stereo  sound,  touch  screen  —  the  works. 
But  the  whole  setup  is  very  durable  in  IBM’s 
kiosk.  It  really  holds  up  well.” 


“The  marketing  wave  of  the 
future” 

According  to  Savarise,  the  White  Sox 
kiosks  are  part  of  a  new  trend  in  mar¬ 
keting  —  one  that  directly  involves  cus¬ 
tomers  in  an  interactive  experience. 

“These  interactive  kiosks  are  really 
the  marketing  wave  of  the  future,”  he 
says.  “From  the  very  start,  people  feel 
that  they  are  part  of  the  action.  It’s  not 
just  a  machine  talking  to  them;  it  really 
is  interactive,  and  that’s  a  strong  attrac¬ 
tion  for  people.” 

For  the  White  Sox,  the  first  phase  of 
their  kiosk  project  involves  fan  enter¬ 
tainment  and  basic  market  research 
activities.  For  the  next  step,  plans  are 
now  being  made  to  install  IBM  kiosks  in 
the  new  United  Center  basketball  and  hockey 
arena  due  to  open  in  August  1994.  Since  the 
Bulls  and  the  White  Sox  are  both  owned  by 
Jerry  Reinsdorf,  the  opportunity  for  cross-pro¬ 
motional  kiosks  is  attractive  and  easily  feasible. 

Over  time,  the  teams  may  roll  out  kiosks  to 
other  locations  —  including  sports  bars  and 
shopping  malls.  This  rollout  may  involve 
expanding  kiosk  services  to  include  the  sale  of 
merchandise  and  tickets.  By  incorporating  an 
add-on  credit  card  reader,  the  IBM  kiosks  can 
be  instantly  upgraded  to  become  “self-service 
stores.”  In  a  sense,  they’d  be  like  ATM  cash 
machines  —  except  these  cash  machines  would 
be  taking  the  money. 

“I  envision  in  the  future  a  fan  being  able  to 
walk  up  with  a  credit  card  and  order  merchan¬ 
dise  and  tickets  right  at  the  kiosk,”  says 
Savarise.  ‘The  tickets  could  be  printed  by  the 
kiosk,  or  mailed  with  the  merchandise  directly 
to  the  home.  Even  gifts  could  be  ordered  at  the 
kiosk  and  be  shipped  directly  to  the  recipient. 

“I  keep  challenging  our  staff  to  find  new 
ways  to  use  the  kiosks,”  continues  Savarise. 
“The  key  is  to  keep  the  attraction  fresh.  In  the 
end,  we  are  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  our 
imagination  as  to  what  these  machines  will  be 
able  to  do.’  '  # 


For  more  information  or  to  reach  the  indi¬ 
viduals  mentioned  in  this  article,  call  the 
IBM  Multimedia  Consulting  Center  at 
1  800  426-9402  and  reference  ext.  43C. 
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Talking  to  the  Top 


An  interview  with  Don  Brown, 
White  Sox  MIS  Director  &  CIO 


Q  You’ve  had  IBM  multimedia  kiosks  installed 
at  Comiskey  Park  for  over  a  year  now.  How 
have  they  worked  out? 

Alt’s  been  a  100-percent  success.  I  don’t  know  what  else  we  would 
have  done  differently  —  except  have  more  kiosks! 


Q  How  many  people  have  used  the  kiosks? 

Ain  our  first  season,  we  got  about  10,000  users  on  only  three  kiosks. 

The  machines  are  never  idle  —  there’s  always  a  queue  at  each 
machine.  The  fans  really  get  into  it.  Very  often,  they  make  it  into  a  com¬ 
petition  with  their  friends.  I  see  people  cheering  and  actually  rattling  the 
machine,  like  they  think  it’s  a  pinball  machine.  From  a  fan  satisfaction 
and  entertainment  perspective,  it’s  been  a  100-percent  success. 


0  Why  do  you  think  the  kiosks  are  popular? 

A  People  don’t  see  the  kiosk  as  a  computer  —  they  think  it’s  a  video 
game.  Somebody  once  asked  if  it  was  Nintendo.  I  saw  another  guy 
with  a  dollar  bill,  who  wanted  to  know  where  the  slot  was  to  put  it  in! 

The  popularity  is  really  amazing.  During  the  league  championship 
series,  one  of  the  kiosks  went  out  because  of  a  power  problem  in  the  stadi¬ 
um  circuit.  There  was  a  whole  line  of  people  waiting  to  play,  and  when  I 
opened  up  the  machine  and  restarted  it,  I  got  a  big  cheer.  The  people 
really  wanted  to  play. 


We  also  found  that  people  wouldn’t  leave  after  the  ball  game,  because 
they  wanted  to  play  the  machines.  In  order  to  clear  the  park  out,  we  had 
to  start  shutting  off  the  machines  after  the  seventh  or  eighth  inning. 


Q  Do  you  get  long  lines  for  the  kiosks? 


Alt’s  always  three  to  five  people  waiting  —  long  enough  for  everyone 
to  see  the  screen.  If  they  can’t  see  the  screen,  they’ll  come  back 
later.  I’ve  been  to  over  60  games  in  the  last  year,  and  there’s  always  a 
consistent  line.  Even  if  the  kids  aren’t  playing,  the  vendors  are  playing! 


QAre  the  kiosks  used  more  by  young  people 
than  older  people? 

A  The  demographics  are  interesting.  Before  the  games  start,  more 
adults  play  the  kiosks,  but  during  the  games  more  younger  kids 
play  it.  Which  is  good  —  those  are  our  new  fans.  The  whole  idea  is  to 
draw  new  fans. 

We  can  also  now  zero  in  on  the  women  who  played,  especially  those 
who  came  to  the  game  for  the  first  time.  We  run  baseball  clinics  here, 
and  the  plan  is  to  target  the  women  who  said  they  came  to  just  a  few 
games.  We  can  market  to  these  women  in  more  of  a  “bullet”  approach 
than  a  “shotgun,”  because  we  have  the  names  of  the  women  who  played. 


QHow  well  has  the  touch  screen  worked  for 
users? 

A  We  wanted  something  that  could  withstand  the  abuse  of  fans 

pounding  on  it.  Keyboards  won’t  work  in  this  environment,  but  a 
durable  touch-screen  kiosk  is  ideal. 

The  touch  screen  is  so  sensitive  that  you  really  just  have  to  touch  it 
very  quickly  with  your  finger.  It  will  go  as  fast  as  you  can  touch  it.  If  you 
can  touch  it  at  100  words  a  minute,  it  will  record  at  that  speed.  So  you 
don’t  have  to  wait  —  there’s  no  delay. 

What’s  nice  with  these  IBM  kiosks  is  that  they  are  adaptable  for  sev¬ 
eral  other  applications.  If  we  want  to  sell  merchandise,  for  example,  we 
can  easily  install  credit  card  readers  into  the  kiosks. 


Q 


How  reliable  have  the  kiosks  been? 


A  The  machines  have  stayed  up  99.9  percent  of  the  time.  They’ve 
held  up  very  well.  We  were  going  into  virgin  territory,  because  the 
kiosks  are  supposed  to  work  in  a  prime  temperature  range  of  between  55 
and  75  degrees  (Fahrenheit).  And  we  had  those  machines  outside  when  it 
was  in  the  30s  and  probably  down  to  the  20s  with  wind  chill.  We  also  had 
them  out  in  the  summer  when  the  sun  was  beating  down  on  them  at  95 
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and  98  degrees.  We  had  some  50  and  60  mph 
wind  and  even  some  rain  on  them  —  which  was 
an  accident,  because  we  generally  cover  them 
during  rain.  We  also  had  fans  using  them  with 
a  beer  or  ice  cream  in  their  hands.  They  never 
failed  because  of  weather  or  fan  use. 

There  are  a  lot  of  top-notch  things  that  IBM 
has  put  into  the  kiosks.  All  the  IBM  hardware 
is  UL-rated.  Somebody  could  walk  by  with  a 
radio  and  not  get  interference.  Or  they  could 
play  the  game  while  standing  in  a  puddle.  We 
don’t  want  people  frying  themselves  when  it 
rains,  or  when  they’re  standing  in  a  puddle,  or 
when  someone  drops  a  drink  on  it.  So  the  UL 
rating  and  the  power  sensitivity  features  are 
very  important. 


QWhy  did  you  choose  IBM 
as  your  kiosk  solution 
vendor? 

A  Some  companies  offer  pieces  of  kiosk  and 
multimedia  technology,  but  not  many 
jump  out  at  you  as  offering  a  total  solution.  IBM 
stepped  forward  as  real  ‘kiosk  people’  —  they 
offered  a  one-stop  solution  for  technology  and 
application  development.  We  were  particularly 
interested  in  IBM  because  they  had  already  cre¬ 
ated  the  Major  League  Baseball  multimedia 
exhibit. 


QHas  the  project  lived  up  to 
your  expectations? 

Alt’s  been  a  great  success  story  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 


QHow  can  multimedia 
kiosks  benefit  other  organ¬ 
izations? 

A  Multimedia  is  a  1990s  innovation  that  is 
now  cost-justified.  It’s  a  way  to  integrate 
computers  and  video  and  use  these  technologies 
together  to  interact  with  people.  Some  people 
are  selling  tickets  with  it,  some  people  are  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise.  Some  are  using  it  as  an  infor¬ 
mation  board.  And  it’s  a  great  way  to  advertise. 

I  think  the  next  stage  will  be  voice-activated 
control.  I  really  think  that’ll  be  the  break¬ 
through.  $£ 


Interactive  multimedia  kiosk  games  have  the  potential  to  become  the  hottest  trend  in  marketing 
—  and  not  just  for  sports  teams.  Any  organization  that  wants  to  get  to  know  its  customers 
and  constituents  better  can  benefit  from  this  highly  innovative  marketing  concept.  Just  think: 
you  can  entertain  the  people  you  serve  while  simultaneously  learning  who  they  are,  where 
they  live,  and  how  you  can  serve  them  better! 

The  multimedia  kiosk  application  pioneered  by  the  Chicago  White  Sox  is  now  available  to 
other  customers  as  IBM  FanTracker™.  FanTracker  combines  a  basic  software  “shell”  with  IBM 
multimedia  consulting  and  creative  services,  in  order  to  tailor  a  unique  solution  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer’s  requirements. 

“Any  organization  that  attracts  thousands  of  people  a  year  would  be  a  candidate  to  look  at 
this,”  says  Fred  Brodie,  IBM  project  leader  for  FanTracker.  “It  could  be  a  sports  team,  race  track, 
amusement  park,  casino,  university,  museum  or  even  a  government  agency.  If  the  organization 
wants  to  develop  a  relationship  with  its  constituency,  FanTracker  is  a  great  tool  to  use.  You  are 
giving  people  a  reason  to  provide  information  to  your  organization,  in  a  fun  and  entertaining  way.” 

IBM  consulting  and  creative  services 

IBM  offered  the  White  Sox  complete  project  management,  application  development  and  hardware 
integration.  As  a  result,  the  team  was  able  to  obtain  a  total  single-vendor  solution,  which  mini¬ 
mizes  complexity  for  both  development  and  follow-on  service.  The  IBM  services  were  offered  by 
a  special  IBM  Multimedia  Group  based  in  Chicago,  which  also  developed  FanTracker  for  a  national 
rollout. 

“The  perception  out  there  is  that  IBM  is  primarily  focused  on  hardware,”  says  Brodie.  “Many 
people  don’t  realize  that  IBM  is  also  one  of  the  largest  consulting  and  services  organizations  in  the 
world.  We  have  a  lot  of  unique  skills  that  people  just  aren’t  aware  of.  In  fact,  few  companies  have 
the  needed  depth  and  breadth  that  IBM  brings  to  implement  difficult  or  complex  projects. 

“For  a  kiosk  project,  for  example,  you  might  need  application  development,  unique  kiosk 
design,  networking  expertise,  creative  graphic  design  and  long-term  maintenance  support.  You 
could  probably  go  out  in  the  marketplace  and  piece  all  that  together  with  multiple  different  ven¬ 
dors,  but  most  people  prefer  dealing  with  one  person  whom  they  can  turn  to  in  order  to  obtain  a 
one-stop  total  solution.  People  like  to  be  able  to  point  one  finger  and  say,  ‘I  want  to  work  with 
you.  And  you  make  all  this  stuff  work  for  me.’  That’s  a  role  that  IBM  plays  well.”  # 


For  more  information  about  IBM  FanTracker,  call  the  IBM  Multimedia  Consulting  Center 
at  1  800  426-9402  and  reference  ext.  43C. 
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IBM  Multimedia  Consulting  and  Creative  Services: 


^^JFeam  lip  with  IBM 
\  Multimedia  Consulting 

IBM  Multimedia  Consulting  and  Creative  Services  combines 
business  and  technical  skills  fora  winning  multimedia  team 


Multimedia  is  about  more  than  fan 
entertainment.  It’s  about  effective 
communications.  That’s  a  need  that 
nearly  every  organization  faces  today. 

But  to  get  a  revolutionary  improvement  in 
your  organization’s  communications  takes  more 
than  just  great  multimedia  technology.  It  takes 
a  rare  combination  of  business  acumen,  techni¬ 
cal  savvy,  creative  flair  and  a  proven  methodolo¬ 
gy  to  achieve  success.  In  short,  it  takes  the 
unique  skills  of  a  proven  multimedia  consultant, 
who  has  the  unique  blend  of  business  and  tech¬ 
nical  skills  needed  to  ensure  a  successful  solu¬ 
tion. 

Business  executives  often  ask  IBM,  “How 
can  multimedia  help  my  business?”  and  “How 
can  I  get  started?”  In  response,  IBM  has  dis¬ 
tilled  its  decade-plus  years  of  multimedia  exper¬ 
tise  and  created  the  IBM  Multimedia  Consulting 
Practice  —  which  not  only  possesses  skilled, 
experienced  consultants,  but  also  a  proven 
methodology  for  achieving  customer  success. 

The  IBM  Multimedia  Consulting  Practice  is  a 
member  of  the  IBM  Consulting  Group.  It  meets 
the  IBM  Consulting  Group’s  strict  guidelines  for 
offering  qualified  and  valuable  consulting  exper¬ 
tise  to  its  customers.  The  practice  focuses  on 
the  application  of  multimedia  technologies  into 
existing  or  new  business  functions  including  the 
areas  of  public  information,  merchandising, 
training  and  business  presentations/communi¬ 
cations. 

The  Multimedia  Consulting  Practice  provides 
insight  into  an  important  competitive  advantage: 
the  use  of  multimedia  technology  as  a  strategic 
business  tool.  Recommendations  stemming 
from  this  process  focus  on  the  best  solutions 
for  the  client’s  needs;  any  technology  recom¬ 
mendations,  including  hardware  and  software, 
are  vendor-independent. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  IBM 
Multimedia  Consulting  Practice,  4111  Northside 


Parkway,  Atlanta,  GA  30327, 1  800  426-9402, 
Ext.  CIO. 

IBM  Multimedia  Creative  Services 

The  IBM  Multimedia  Creative  Services  group  is  a 
full-service  application  development  organiza¬ 
tion  that  combines  creative  flair  and  technical 
elegance.  The  group  has  a  wealth  of  experience 
in  video  production  and  direction,  graphic 
design  and  marketing,  plus  years  of  multimedia 
programming  and  authoring  experience. 

One  of  the  unique  attributes  of  the  group  is 
the  melding  of  the  “boutique  agency”  creativity 
with  the  depth  and  breadth  of  IBM  multimedia 
technology  experience.  This  is  achieved  by  hav¬ 
ing  creative  directors,  graphic  designers  and 
video  and  audio  producers  working  side  by  side 
with  technical  architects. 

The  technical  architect  determines  the  right 
combination  of  hardware  and  software  to  best 
satisfy  the  client’s  needs.  Through  access  to  the 
vast  IBM  technical  knowledge  base  —  including 
desktop,  mobile,  networking,  midrange  com¬ 
puter,  mainframe,  and  even  speech  recognition 
and  touch-screen  technologies  —  these  archi¬ 
tects  can  select  the  most  appropriate  and  cost- 
effective  delivery  system  for  a  given  application. 

Client  services  include  project  management, 
analysis,  design,  media  creation,  authoring,  test¬ 
ing  and  staging  (onsite  support  for  presenta¬ 
tions).  A  complete  media  center  allows  the 
group  to  demonstrate  existing  and  past  projects 
for  clients. 

Whether  it’s  a  standalone  application  or  pre¬ 
sentation,  a  training  course,  or  a  worldwide  net¬ 
worked  kiosk  solution,  our  creative  architects 
can  custom-build  a  strategic  multimedia  solu¬ 
tion  for  your  company. 

For  more  information,  contact  IBM 
Multimedia  Creative  Services,  41 1 1  Northside 
Parkway,  Atlanta,  GA  30327, 1  800  426-9402, 
Ext.  A10.# 


IBM  Multimedia  CIO/Executive 


IBM  Ultimedia  is  pleased  to  present  this 
special  multimedia  editorial  section.  This 
bimonthly  forum  explores  how  IBM  multi- 
media  technology  is  reenergizing  business 
with  an  exciting  new  vision  of  interactive 
communications. 


Want  to  have  your  stories  published? 

To  forward  leads  for  IBM  multimedia  stories 
or  to  suggest  other  article  topics  for  this 
section,  fax  a  note  to  (404)  238-4298,  atten¬ 
tion  “Editor,  IBM  Multimedia  Solutions.”  Or, 
write  the  Editor  at  IBM  Corp.,  41 1 1 
Northside  Parkway,  Internal  Zip  H4P21, 
Atlanta,  GA  30327. 
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Get  a  free  subscription  —  and  more 


information! 

For  a  free  subscription  to  IBM  Multimedia 
Solutions  magazine  —  or  to  get  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  IBM  multimedia  consulting  and 
services  —  call  the  IBM  Multimedia 


Consulting  Center. 
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IBM  Multimedia  Consulting  Center 


1  800426-9402,  Ext.  43C 

(U.S.  and  Canada  only) 

Outside  U.S.  and  Canada,  (404)  238-1282 
The  center  is  open  weekdays,  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  E.T. 
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®IBM,  Ultimedia  and  PS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

™FanTracker  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corp. 
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All  other  company  names  and  products  are  trademarks  of  their 
respective  owners. 


Prices  and  products  in  this  section  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  References  in  this  publication  to  IBM  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  do  not  imply  that  IBM  intends  to  make  them  available  outside 
the  United  States. 
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Multimedia  Solutions  from  IBM 


ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 
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The  Informix 


WORLDWIDE 
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Reengineering.  The  radical  redesign  of 
your  organization’s  information  tech¬ 
nology.  Reengineering  sets  the  stage 
for  profound  improvements  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  performance  that  will 
last  far  into  the  future.  And  it’s  what  the  1994 
Informix  Worldwide  User  Conference  is  all  about. 

Join  us  in  Tampa,  where: 

Keynotes  include  James  Champy,  co-author  of 
the  best-selling  Reengineering  the  Corporation, 
as  well  as  a  blue-ribbon  industry  analyst  panel. 
Parallel  processing  and  object-oriented 
development  are  just  a  few  of  the  technology 
trends  we’ll  put  under  the  microscope. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  client/server 
technology  available  will  be  exhibited  by 
dozens  of  hardware  and  software  vendors. 

From  start  to  finish,  this  is  a  conference 
you  shouldn’t  miss. 


1994  Worldwide  User  Conference 
And  Exhibition 

July  11-14  Tampa  Convention  Center 


Register  Today! 

Take  advantage  of  our  special,  early¬ 
bird  registration  offer!  It’s  simple -call 

1-800-247-0262.  We’ll  send  you  all 
the  information  you  need. 


1994  Exhibitors: 

(PARTIAL  LIST) 

ACUCOBOL 

ADVANCED  DATA  TOOLS 
APPLIED  AUTOMATION 
TECHNIQUES,  INC, 

AT&T  GLOBAL  INFORMATION 
SOLUTIONS 

BROCK  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
CONCEPTS  DYNAMIC,  INC, 

DATA  CODE,  INC. 

DATA  GENERAL 
DGC 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP 
DP-TECH  COMPUTERS 
FOUR  SEASONS  SOFTWARE 
FOURGEN  SOFTWARE  INC. 
HEWLETT-PACKARD 
IBM 

INFORMATION  BUILDERS 
INFORMIX 
IQ  SOFTWARE 

JETECH  DATA  SYSTEMS  INC. 
LOGIC  WORKS 
MICROSTRATEGY 
NETWISE,  INC. 


NEXGEN  SI,  INC. 

OPENLINK  SOFTWARE 
INTERNATIONAL,  LTD. 
OPENVISION 

OPENWARE  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 
PERFORMIX,  INC. 

POWERSOFT  CORPORATION 
PROMARK 

PYRAMID  TECHNOLOGY 
RECOGNITION 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
RELEVANT  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
REPORTSMITH 
SAP 

SEQUENT  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT 
GROUP 

SOFTWARE  INTERFACES 
SPECTRA  LOGIC 
SUN  MICROSYSTEMS 
SYMBOL  TECHNOLOGIES 
TECSYS  INC. 

UNIFACE 

UNISYS 

VISIGENIC  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
WINDSTAR  CORPORATION 
WOLLONGONG  GROUP  INC. 


The  Sears  Tower,  illustrated  on  the  Informix  marketing  materials  for  this  con¬ 
ference,  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  Informix  is  grateful 
to  Sears  for  its  generous  permission  to  use  the  illustration  for  this  limited  purpose. 
No  endorsement  of  Informix  products  is  intended  by  use  of  this  mark. 


Learn  About  Reengineering  From  One  of  the  Movement’s 
Founders -Special  Keynote  Session 

James  Champy, 

Co-Author, 

Reengineering  the 
Corporation,  vice  president, 

Computer  Sciences  Corp., 
president,  CSC  Consulting 

Don’t  Miss  Our  Special  Industry  Analyst  Panel: 

“The  Latest  Trends  in  Database  Technology” 


Donald 

Feinberg, 

program  director, 

Software 

Management 

Strategies 

service, 

Gartner  Group 


Joseph 

Gottlieb, 

vice  president 
and  director  of 
Open  Computing 
&  Server 
Strategies  service, 
META  Group 
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tination  without  taking  advantage  of 
cost-saving  features  such  as  batch 
messaging,  deferred  delivery  and  least- 
cost  routing.  Such  practices  are  es¬ 
pecially  costly  when  faxing  overseas, 
yet  they  go  virtually  unmonitored  in 
corporate  America. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  in  most 
major  corporations,  faxing  hasn’t  real¬ 
ly  found  a  home.  Is  it  a  telecommu¬ 
nications  tool,  something  that  falls 
under  the  purview  of  the  telecom 
manager?  Is  it  a  messaging  tool  and, 
therefore,  the  responsibility  of  the 
CIO?  Or  does  it  fall  in  the  domain  of 
the  vice  president  of  administration 
or  purchasing  who  bought  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  first  place?  With  no 
true  accountability  established,  fax 
machines  continue  to  proliferate,  and 
the  incremental  telephone  charges 
continue  to  add  up. 

E-mail  presents  different  prob¬ 
lems,  largely  involving  interconnec¬ 
tivity.  The  trend  toward  decentral¬ 
ization  of  computing  power  means 
that  different  departments  have  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  IT  budgets,  giving 
them  the  luxury  to  select  their  own 
hardware  and  software  platforms.  As 
a  result,  the  purchasing  department 
may  end  up  running  something  on  an 
IBM  Corp.  platform  while  accounting 
is  running  something  else  on  a  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  platform. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  different  mainframe  applications 
to  talk  to  one  another,  increasingly 
these  applications  must  exist  side  by 
side  with  LAN-based  packages.  Even 
individual  workgroups  may  decide  to 
acquire  such  applications  for  them¬ 
selves;  that  works  fine  for  intragroup 
communications  but  makes  sharing 
data  with  the  rest  of  the  organization 
time-consuming  and  cumbersome. 
Messages  transmitted  among  dis¬ 
parate  systems  are  frequently  gar¬ 
bled  or  lost,  a  situation  that  can  have 
critical  business  implications. 

Telex  presents  corporations  with 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  an  older 
message  medium  that  is  largely  on 
the  way  out  but  is  still  used  in  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  United  States  and 
is  even  critical  in  some  financial-ser¬ 
vices  organizations  in  this  country. 
Until  companies  can  eliminate  telex 
entirely,  the  challenge  is  to  manage 
it  and  minimize  its  costs. 


Faced  with  mounting  pressure 
to  save  money  and  improve  em¬ 
ployee  communications  while 
minimizing  disruptions  to  existing 
operations,  CIOs  need  to  devise  an 
integrated  messaging  strategy  that 
will  leverage  their  companies’  older 
technologies  while  allowing  them  to 
take  advantage  of  superior,  more  so¬ 
phisticated  products  as  they  come 
on  the  market.  The  goal  is  to  enable 
multiprotocol,  multivendor  connec¬ 
tivity  while  at  the  same  time  creat¬ 
ing  an  audit  trail  so  that  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  can  track  and  control  the 
organization’s  messaging  costs. 


The  goal  is  to  enable 
multiprotocol,  multivendor 
connectivity  while  at  the 
same  time  creating  an 
audit  trail. 


The  first  step  must  be  a  thorough 
assessment  of  the  company’s  mes¬ 
saging  needs.  How  much  intra-  and 
interorganizational  communications 
occur?  Which  departments  commu¬ 
nicate  the  most,  and  how  are  they 
doing  it?  Can  any  departments  rea¬ 
sonably  remain  in  isolation? 

Next,  an  inventory  of  existing  sys¬ 
tems  will  reveal  what’s  out  there, 
what’s  working  efficiently  and  what’s 
not.  The  temptation  at  this  point  may 
be  to  purge  and  standardize.  But 
since  there  will  always  be  legacy 
systems  that  are  impossible  to  elim¬ 
inate,  the  more  realistic  goal  is  to 
determine  if  it  is  possible  for  a  main¬ 
frame,  say,  to  operate  as  a  central¬ 
ized  hub  or  whether  there  are  areas 
where  an  infrequently  used  E-mail 
system  can  be  downsized. 

Once  the  inventory  is  done,  the 
CIO  must  determine  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  centralized  messaging 
infrastructure.  The  system  should 
provide  a  message  switch  or  hub  that 
insulates  E-mail  users  from  protocol 
and  format  translations  so  that  the 
user  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s 
cc:Mail  or  Da  Vinci  Systems  Corp.’s 
Da  Vinci  Mail  can  communicate 


swiftly  and  seamlessly  with  a  user  of 
Digital’s  All-In-One,  for  example. 
Users  should  be  able  to  press  a  key 
and  send  messages  that  can  be  read 
by  anyone,  anywhere  in  the  compa¬ 
ny.  Not  only  should  all  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  systems  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate,  but  users  should  also  be  able  to 
receive  a  message  in  one  medium — 
E-mail,  for  example — make  changes 
or  amendments  and  then  resend  it  in 
another  format — such  as  fax  or 
telex.  (Fax  to  E-mail  is  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  conversion  because  it  involves 
optical  character  recognition  soft¬ 
ware,  which  has  not  yet  been  per¬ 
fected.) 

The  system  should  also  include  an 
audit  trail,  which  might  provide  such 
accounting  statistics  as  the  number 
of  pages  or  bytes  transmitted  or  the 
duration  of  messaging  sessions.  This 
gives  CIOs  the  ability  not  only  to 
track  their  corporations’  messaging 
costs  but  also  to  charge  those  costs 
back  to  the  user  departments.  The 
system  should  also  have  the  capabil¬ 
ity  to  capture  messages  in  a  store- 
and-forward  mode  that  allows  them 
to  be  sent  when  transmission  rates 
are  at  their  lowest.  And  the  system 
should  allow  for  the  sending  of  batch 
messages  to  avoid  making  multiple 
connections  throughout  the  day.  (Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pitney  Bowes/Gallup 
survey,  only  5  percent  of  Fortune  500 
companies  make  an  effort  to  send 
faxes  during  cost-efficient  hours.) 

Any  messaging  strategy  should  al¬ 
so  take  account  of  an  organization’s 
electronic  dealings  with  external  or¬ 
ganizations,  whose  systems  may  al¬ 
so  be  incorporated  in  order  to  facilitate 
EDI  and  similar  processes.  This  means 
the  IS  executive  should  consult  with 
principal  suppliers  and  customers  be¬ 
fore  implementing  a  solution. 

For  an  investment  of  roughly 
$250,000,  corporations  may  experi¬ 
ence  savings  of  as  much  as  $300,000 
to  $500,000  a  year  after  the  initial 
payback.  Such  bottom-line  improve¬ 
ments — together  with  the  increased 
productivity — is  plenty  of  reason  for 
CIOs  to  start  getting — and  getting 
out — the  message.  BE! 


Ron  Banaszek  is  president  oflncotel 
Inc.,  a  message-integration  company 
headquartered  in  New  York. 
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The  new  AS/400. 

Black  goes  with  everything. 


If  your  business  plan  includes  client/server  computing, 
rest  assured  that  the  new  AS/400®  Advanced  Series  will 
coordinate  impeccably.  Everything  about  it  is  designed 
with  a  new  openness  and  interoperability,  to  thrive  in 
client/ server  environments.  There’s  open  client  access,  to 
serve  OS/2?  Windows,™  DOS,  Macintosh  or  UNIX®  sys¬ 
tems  with  equal  ease  and  security.  Powerful  features  that 
provide  open  database  access  and  protocol-independent 
networldng  are  built  in.  There’s  a  wide  choice  of  AS/400 
Advanced  Servers— high  performance  processors  fine- 
tuned  for  client/server  duty.  And  thousands  of  AS/400 
client/server  applications  are  ready  today.  In  short,  the 
new  AS/400  is  so  easy  to  implement  and  manage,  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  new  generation  in  elient/server  computing:  a 
system  designed  to  stand  out,  even  as  it  blends  in.  f  or 
additional  information,  call  1  000  IBM-6676,  ext.  64 1. 

IBM,  AS/400  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation,  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System 
Laboratories,  Jnc.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  ©1994  IBM  Corp. 
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REENGINEERING 


PURSUING 

THE 

PERFECT 

PITCH 

Reengineering  is  making  its  way  through  the  organization  and  out  to 
the  front  lines.  Sales  and  marketing  will  never  be  the  same. 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


HEN  IT  COMES  TO  REENGINEERING 

and  improving  business  process¬ 
es,  sales  and  marketing  have 
missed  out  on  most  of  the  action. 
True,  a  lot  of  sales  forces  are  now 
more  efficient,  thanks  to  portable 
computers,  spreadsheets,  and 
word-processing  and  contact- 
management  software.  But  mere  sales  au¬ 
tomation  is  not  enough — not  when  competi¬ 
tion  is  cutthroat  and  customer  loyalty  is 
fleeting.  Companies  will  derive  a  sustainable 
competitive  advantage  only  when  automa¬ 
tion  is  harnessed  to  create  processes  that 
put  the  customer — and  not  the  sales  repre¬ 
sentative — first. 

“What  we  should  be  talking  about  is  sales 
augmentation,”  says  B.  Joseph  Pine  II,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Strategic  Horizons  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm  based  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.  “Instead  of 
automating  the  tasks  of  salespeople,  organi¬ 
zations  should  concentrate  on  giving  them 
the  tools  to  augment  their  skills  and  abilities, 
and  to  better  understand  products  and  relate 
to  customers.” 

It’s  the  latter  two  tasks  that  are  getting  a 
lot  more  complicated.  For  example,  many  or¬ 
ganizations  are  slashing  inventories  at  the 
same  time  they  are  offering  more  products — 


and  introducing  them  faster  than  ever  before. 
To  satisfy  legions  of  exacting  customers, 
some  companies  are  turning  to  mass-cus¬ 
tomization — manufacturing  unique,  made-to- 
order  products  by  the  thousands.  Keeping  up 
with  the  volume  of  products  while  giving 
customers  the  heightened  level  of  service 
that  they  expect  requires  quick  access  to  ac¬ 
curate  information  and  seamless  communi¬ 
cations,  often  among  multiple  departments. 
In  this  kind  of  environment,  reengineering 
sales  and  marketing  processes  becomes  crit¬ 
ical  to  building  a  competitive  organization. 

Technology  can  help  salespeople  be  more 
proactive  and  responsive  to  existing  and 
prospective  customers.  By  adopting  a  cus¬ 
tomer-focused  approach,  sales  and  marketing 
can  provide  the  kind  of  value-added  service 
that  can  spell  the  difference  between  landing 
an  account  or  losing  out  to  a  competitor.  Es¬ 
pecially  in  industries  where  products  are 
commodities,  customer  service  is  often  the 
only  factor  that  separates  a  market  leader 
from  a  laggard. 

Of  course,  understanding  sales  processes  is 
essential  to  reengineering  or  improving 
them,  and  this  is  where  many  organizations 
run  into  problems.  Unlike  other  functions, 
such  as  accounting,  there  are  no  standard 
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SATEESH  LELE:  “We 

can  take  an  order  at  5 
p.m.  and  guarantee  deliv¬ 
ery  by  10  a.m.  the  next 
day.  ” 


sales  and  marketing  practices.  The  way  that 
leads  are  generated,  prospects  tracked,  pro¬ 
posals  prepared,  orders  filled  and  deals 
closed  varies  from  company  to  company. 

“Every  sales  department  has  its  own  fin¬ 
gerprint,  and  any  system  has  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  are  going 
to  use  it,”  says  George  W.  Colombo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Influence  Technologies,  a  sales-au- 
tomation  consulting  firm  in  Merrimack,  N.H. 
“This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  sales  is 
late  in  coming  to  reengineering.”  It’s  also  a 
reason  why  many  sales-automation  projects 
have  not  lived  up  to  expectations.  Technolo¬ 
gy  implemented  for  the  benefit  of  manage¬ 
ment — often  to  “supervise”  field  sales  forces — 


usually  brings  more  resistance  than  gains, 
Colombo  says. 

Another  obstacle  to  reengineering  is  atti¬ 
tude.  Many  organizations  still  cling  to  the 
idea  that  sales  will  increase  along  with  the 
number  of  leads,  cold  calls,  proposals  or  oth¬ 
er  such  traditional  metrics  of  sales  activity.  If 
this  were  the  case,  reengineering  sales  pro¬ 
cesses  might  make  little  sense. 

Paul  Selden,  president  of  the  Sales  Au¬ 
tomation  Association,  a  nonprofit  group  in 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  has  a  different  notion.  He 
believes  that  the  quality  and  reengineering 
concepts  used  for  manufacturing  should  be 
applied  to  sales  and  marketing  processes  as 
well.  Before  total  quality  management  (TQM), 
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“The  TQM 
movement 
hasn’t  reached 
sales  yet,  and 
that’s  where  we 
need  to  go.” 

-Paul  Selden 


manufacturing  was  a  numbers  game.  A  com¬ 
pany  with  a  defect  rate  of  50  percent,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  produce  2,000  parts  when  it 
needed  1,000. 

That  mentality  is  still  prevalent  in  sales 
and  marketing,  where  the  quantity  of  leads 
or  proposals  is  considered  over  their  quality, 
according  to  Selden.  “The  TQM  movement 
hasn’t  reached  sales  yet,”  he  explains,  “and 
that’s  where  we  need  to  go.”  Once  sales  and 
marketing  directors  begin  thinking  in  terms 
of  improving  the  quality  of  leads,  cutting  the 
cycle  time  for  closing  a  deal  and  reducing  the 
reject  rate  of  proposals,  reengineering  sales 
processes  will  eventually  gain  widespread 
acceptance. 

A  few  companies  are  not  waiting  for  that 
to  happen.  They  have  already  discovered 
that  reengineering  sales  and  marketing  pro¬ 
cesses  can  be  very  good  for  business.  Chang¬ 
ing  how  sales  and  marketing  personnel  do 
their  jobs,  relate  to  customers  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  other  members  of  the  organization 
gives  these  companies  the  competitive  edge 
that  they  are  seeking. 


Telogy: 

Accommodating 

Business 

Change 


A  company  that  has  recently  experienced 
annual  growth  rates  in  the  double  digits 
might  seem  like  an  improbable  candi¬ 
date  for  enterprisewide  reengineering, 
yet  that’s  exactly  what’s  happening  at  Telogy 
Inc.  The  Redwood  Shores,  Calif.,  company — 
which  leases,  rents  and  refurbishes  electron¬ 
ics-testing  and  -measuring  equipment — wants 
to  go  beyond  relying  on  its  own  large  inven¬ 
tory  and  instead  leverage  the  installed  base 
of  equipment  worldwide.  “There’s  about  $40 
billion  worth  of  equipment  out  there,”  ex¬ 
plains  Sateesh  Lele,  Telogy’s  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO.  “We’re  trying  to  create  a 
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WANs.  It's  got  proven  centralized  system 
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advanced  multithreading,  compiler  devel¬ 
opment  tools  and  a  clear  path  to  objects. 
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worldwide  market  of  matching  companies 
that  have  equipment  with  those  that  need 
it.” 

To  implement  this  strategy,  business  pro¬ 
cesses  had  to  be  overhauled,  and  the  compa¬ 
ny  began  its  reengineering  effort  with  the 
sales  department.  “Sales  was  tackled  first,” 
Lele  says,  “because  it  provided  the  biggest 
bang  for  the  smallest  buck.”  The  goal  was  to 
increase  customer  responsiveness  by  provid¬ 
ing  each  salesperson  with  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  handle  every  step  of  the 
sales  process,  from  identifying  and  tracking 
leads  to  preparing  price  quotes  and  filling  or¬ 
ders.  “Being  able  to  deliver  equipment  faster 
and  provide  one-stop  shopping  is  the  way 
we’ll  gain  market  share  over  our  competi¬ 
tors,”  Lele  says. 

Previously,  Telogy’s  sales  department  was 
divided  into  three  distinct  areas:  An  outside 
sales  group  called  on  customers  and  es¬ 
tablished  relationships  with  high-potential 
prospects;  inside  sales  provided  customers 
who  called  in  with  configuration  information; 
telesales  qualified  leads  and  tracked  low-po¬ 


tential  prospects.  Since  the  sales  systems  in 
place  were  not  integrated,  information  could 
not  be  shared  among  the  three  areas  elec¬ 
tronically.  Invariably,  bottlenecks  developed 
as  processes  in  the  sales  cycle  were  handed 
off.  To  get  a  price  quote  for  a  customer,  for 

“The  ability  to  slice  and  dice  information  has  changed 
the  way  our  salespeople  work.  They  function  more  as  a 
team  focused  on  the  customer.” 

-Sateesh  Lele 

example,  an  outside  rep  would  call  an  inside 
rep,  who  would  call  the  customer  with  the  in¬ 
formation.  Many  reps  spent  half  their  time 
gathering  and  rekeying  data.  Sales  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  occasionally  missed  because  equip¬ 
ment  was  no  longer  available  by  the  time  an 
order  was  processed. 

To  improve  coordination  among  the  sales¬ 
people,  Telogy  implemented  a  client/server- 
based  architecture  that  centralizes  customer, 
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inventory,  pricing  and  manufacturing  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  Sybase  Inc.  relational  database. 
Desktop  applications  from  Aurum  Software 
Inc.,  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  provide  each  sales¬ 
person  with  access  to  the  same  accurate  in¬ 
formation.  Customer-contact  information  is 
recorded  in  shared  files,  giving  every  sales¬ 
person  the  ability  to  manage  a  deal  through 
the  entire  process,  from  initial  contact  to  fi¬ 
nal  sale.  “We  can  now  process  an  order  in 
record  time,”  Lele  says.  “We  can  take  an  or- 


JOHN  WILLIAMS:  “The 
system  allows  salespeople 
to  offer  a  business  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  business  problem. 
They  are  now  consultants 
rather  than  salespeople 
pushing  hardware.  ” 


der  at  5  p.m.  and  guarantee  delivery  of  the 
equipment  by  10  a.m.  the  next  day.” 

The  result  is  increased  productivity  and 
profits,  according  to  Bill  Lewis,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing  at  Telogy.  “The 
system  has  changed  the  way  people  relate  to 


each  other  and  communicate  with  the  cus¬ 
tomers,”  he  says.  “Salespeople  spend  more 
time  talking  to  more  customers,  do  less  pa¬ 
perwork  and  devote  more  time  to  selling.” 
Telemarketing  and  direct-mail  campaigns  are 
also  more  effective  because  customer  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  quickly  organized  and  sorted. 

“The  ability  to  slice  and  dice  information 
has  changed  the  way  our  salespeople  work,” 
Lele  says.  “They  function  more  as  a  team  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  customer”  and,  therefore,  bet¬ 
ter  understand  customer  profiles.  He  and 
others  are  confident  that  the  reengineered 
sales  processes  will  support  Telogy  through 
future  business  changes. 


Storage 

Technology: 

Adapting 
To  Growth 


In  1990,  business  was  good  for  Storage 
Technology  Corp.  After  a  few  lean  years, 
the  Louisville,  Colo.,  manufacturer  of 
storage  and  retrieval  devices  for  large 
computer  systems  had  just  surpassed  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  annual  revenues  and  was  getting 
ready  to  launch  14  major  new  products.  Such 
an  aggressive  growth  plan,  however,  put  the 
spotlight  on  the  antiquated  systems  and  pro¬ 
cesses  that  were  used  by  the  2,500-member 
field  sales  force. 

“The  sales  force  was  doing  a  marvelous 
job,”  says  John  Williams,  corporate  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Americas  business  unit. 
“But  we  were  concerned  about  how  we  could 
efficiently  sell  the  new  products  given  our 
distribution  process.”  In  particular,  configur¬ 
ing  and  pricing  the  new,  complicated  prod¬ 
ucts  would  have  taxed  salespeople  to  the 
limit:  The  company’s  products  sell  for  more 
than  $100,000  and  have  a  total  of  5,000  op¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  have  to  be  configured  cor¬ 
rectly. 

The  product  launch  became  the  catalyst 
for  a  sales-force  quality-improvement  effort. 
With  10  years’  experience  in  sales  automa¬ 
tion  and  mobile  computing  at  GRiD  Systems 
Corp.,  Williams  knew  that  sales-force  au¬ 
tomation  required  more  than  laptops,  spread- 
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sheets  and  word-processing  software.  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  field  operations  revealed  that 
salespeople  spent  the  majority  of  their  time 
performing  administrative  tasks  and  less 
than  one-third  of  their  time  selling.  “We 
wanted  to  break  the  bureaucratic  yoke  that 


“We  were  giving  the  salespeople  a  tool  that  would 
make  them  more  productive.  They  needed  to  use  it 
without  the  fear  of  thinking  management  was  checking 

up  on  them.”  -John  Williams 


was  around  their  necks,”  Williams  explains. 

Forty-four  processes  that  could  benefit 
from  automation  were  identified  and  then 
grouped  into  three  broad  areas.  The  im¬ 
provement  project,  which  Williams  dubbed 
Apollo,  concentrated  on  applications  that 
would  improve  the  efficiency  of  salespeople, 
make  them  more  effective  and  enable  com¬ 
munications  among  the  far-flung  field  offices 
and  headquarters. 

With  help  from  Apple  Computer  Inc.  and 
Andersen  Consulting,  a  fully  integrated 
sales-automation  tool  was  rolled  out  to  300 
senior  sales  reps  in  November  1991.  The 
first  release  featured  Apple  PowerBooks 
loaded  with  E-mail,  spreadsheet,  word-pro- 
cessing,  proposal-generation,  and  product¬ 
pricing  and  -configuration  applications.  To 
ease  adoption  of  the  system  among  the 
salespeople,  Williams  kept  management  out 
of  the  project  for  the  first  six  months.  “We 
were  giving  the  salespeople  a  tool  that  would 
make  them  more  productive,”  he  explains. 
“They  needed  to  use  it  without  the  fear  of 
thinking  management  was  checking  up  on 
them.”  This  approach,  combined  with  an 
easy-to-use  interface,  led  to  Apollo’s  quick 
acceptance. 

The  impact  of  the  system  on  productivity 
was  just  as  quick.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
salespeople  were  spending  45  percent  of 
their  time  selling.  Thanks  to  the  online  prod¬ 
uct-configuration  capabilities,  a  proposal  can 
be  prepared  in  less  than  an  hour  while  a  sales 
rep  is  with  a  customer.  Previously,  it  took  an 
average  of  10  days  to  ready  a  proposal  be¬ 
cause  pricing  and  configuration  information 
had  to  be  checked  and  approved  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  managers.  A  typical  sales  cycle, 
which  used  to  take  nine  months  and  50  calls, 
has  been  reduced  by  25  percent. 

Williams  believes  that  the  biggest  impact 
of  Apollo  has  been  cultural.  “The  quick  dis¬ 


semination  of  information  is  remarkable  com¬ 
pared  with  three  years  ago,”  he  says.  “A  new 
product  feature  can  be  announced  immedi¬ 
ately  to  everyone  for  very  little  cost.”  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  seamless  communications  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  system  have  enabled  the 
company’s  far-flung  employees  to  work  more 
collaboratively.  Through  an  icon-driven  bul¬ 
letin  board  that  has  key-word  search  capabil¬ 
ities,  sales  reps  can  get  the  latest  marketing 
information  immediately  instead  of  having 
someone  else  track  it  down.  The  bulletin 
board  also  enables  sales  reps  to  share  ideas, 
a  practice  that  is  encouraged  by  a  $1,000  re¬ 
ward  for  the  best  suggestions. 

By  freeing  salespeople  from  much  of  the 
paperwork  that  used  to  keep  them  away  from 
customers,  Apollo  has  changed  the  nature  of 
the  sales  job.  “The  system  allows  salespeo¬ 
ple  to  offer  a  business  solution  to  a  business 
problem,”  Williams  says.  “They  are  now  con¬ 
sultants  rather  than  salespeople  pushing 
hardware.” 


Investors 

Group: 

Responding  to 
Competition 

Paper  has  an  insidious  way  of  piling  up 
and  squelching  the  productivity  of  even 
the  most  talented  salespeople.  At  In¬ 
vestors  Group  Inc.,  Canada’s  leading  fi¬ 
nancial-services  and  investment  firm,  many 
of  the  most  experienced  salespeople  find 
themselves  in  a  Catch-22  situation:  The 
more  they  sell,  the  less  time  they  have  for 
selling.  “Because  we’re  still  very  much  pa¬ 
per-based  in  handling  our  client  business, 
the  reps  who  have  been  with  us  for  five  to  10 
years  are  spending  more  of  their  time  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  trouble-shooting  tasks 
rather  than  prospecting  and  selling,”  says 
Robert  Murdoch,  the  manager  of  fund  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  software  at  the  firm’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  That’s  one 
reason  Murdoch  is  heading  up  a  sales-pro- 
cess-reengineering  project  that  will  rely  on 
automation  to  drive  change  throughout  the 
company. 
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Automation  is  not  new  at  Investors  Group. 
Since  1984,  salespeople  have  used  a  suite  of 
stand  alone  projection  tools  to  customize 
product  proposals  for  clients.  While  the  tools 
are  useful,  they  have  not  changed  how  sales¬ 
people  work  or  how  products  are  sold.  Faced 
with  increasing  competition,  Investors  needs 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  winning  new  clients 
and  maintaining  existing  accounts.  Increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  clients  that  sales  reps  can 
effectively  handle  without  compromising 
service  is  where  Investors  hopes  process 


“Some  of  our  representatives  come 
in  on  Sunday  just  to  go  through 
the  mail  and  catch  up  on  their 
paperwork.  If  we  can  eliminate  these 
mundane,  administrative  tasks,  they 
will  enjoy  their  work  more.” 

-Robert  Murdoch 


reengineering  and  automation  will  pay  off, 
according  to  Murdoch. 

In  1992,  Investors  devised  a  vision  of  how 
it  wants  its  sales  force  to  operate  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  vision,  which  will  be  carried  out  in 
a  five-year  business  plan,  will  bring  changes 
throughout  the  company.  “We  want  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  time  salespeople  spend  on  qualify¬ 
ing  and  selling  and  improve  the  level  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service,”  says  Murdoch. 

Laptops  loaded  with  everything  a  sales  rep 
will  need  to  conduct  busjness  at  a  client’s 
home  will  be  rolled  out  to  the  3,100  sales¬ 
people  working  nationwide.  Applications  are 
being  developed  concurrently  and  will  be  de¬ 
ployed  to  about  500  reps  at  a  time.  Given  the 
size  of  the  project,  Murdoch  believes  that  in¬ 
troducing  everything  to  everyone  at  the  same 
time  would  prove  unmanageable.  “We’re 
looking  at  the  entire  sales  cycle — from  order 
entry  through  administrative  follow-up  and 
service  tasks — and  removing  redundant  pro¬ 
cesses,”  he  explains. 

Investors  will  have  to  do  quite  a  bit  of 
process  removal.  When  a  customer  wants  to 
open  up  the  Canadian  equivalent  of  a  401(k) 
plan,  for  example,  an  application  form  cur¬ 
rently  travels  through  a  total  of  56  steps  at 
three  geographic  locations.  Since  salespeo¬ 
ple  are  already  gathering  the  data  necessary 
to  open  an  account  at  the  point  of  sale,  new, 


streamlined  processes  enabled  by  automa¬ 
tion  are  expected  to  drastically  change  the 
jobs  of  support  staffers  who  work  at  the  85 
regional  offices. 

“We  expect  to  free  them  from  some  of  the 
clerical  tasks  they  now  do,”  Murdoch  says. 
“They  can  become  marketing  assistants  by 


organizing  seminars  and  getting  more  in¬ 
volved  in  client-relations  activities  and  di¬ 
rect-mail  campaigns.  Sales  managers  will 
also  be  relieved  of  many  administrative  func¬ 
tions,  so  they  can  concentrate  on  training 
new  representatives. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  for  the  project,  Mur¬ 
doch  has  had  to  gain  the  support  of  salespeo¬ 
ple.  He  accomplished  this  by  conducting  a  pi¬ 
lot  study  that  demonstrated  how  automation 
alleviated  many  of  the  administrative  tasks 
that  now  occupy  so  much  of  their  time. 

“Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  our  sales 
force  is  definitely  one  of  the  benefits  that 
we’re  looking  for,”  Murdoch  reports.  “Some 
of  our  representatives  come  in  on  Sunday 
just  to  go  through  the  mail  and  catch  up  on 
their  paperwork.  If  we  can  eliminate  these 
mundane,  administrative  tasks,  they  will  en¬ 
joy  their  work  more.”  And  that,  he  believes, 
will  help  Investors  Group  retain  talented 
people.  BE] 


ROBERT  MURDOCH: 

“  We  want  to  maximize 
the  time  salespeople 
spend  on  qualifying  and 
selling  and  improve  the 
level  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  ” 
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CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard¬ 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Tandem  and  Hitachi. 
All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  _____  _____  ® 

caws  (COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  DISSOCIATES 

Set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 
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ON  THE 


BECOMING  A 
WORLD  POWER 


It’s  one  thing  to  operate  internationally,  but 
becoming  a  truly  global  organization  is 
something  else  altogether.  Emerging  markets 

promise  great  rewards 
for  companies  that  do 
it  right,  but  the  jour¬ 
ney  is  rarely  easy. 
Same  goes  for  the 
CIO — going  global 
offers  a  world  of  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  there  are  a 
multitude  of  new  issues  to 
consider.  In  this  special  report, 
CIO  looks  at  what  it  really  means  to 
learn  the  ways  of  the  world. . . . 


“This  is  the  year  of  globaliza¬ 
tion.  If  you’re  not  globalizing, 
you  ’re  out,  ”  says  Ernst  & 
Young’s  Gabriel  Rozman. 
Shifting  to  a  global  focus  can 
improve  a  company’s  compet¬ 
itiveness  in  myriad  ways,  and 
IS  plays  a  key  role  in  making 
it  happen. 

PAGE  40 


UNITING 

NATIONS 

How  do  you  maintain  cohe¬ 
siveness  in  a  global  organiza¬ 
tion  that’s  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  world ?  A  robust 
technology  infrastructure, 
including  a  strong  backbone 
network  and  standards  for 
just  about  everything,  is 
critical. 

PAGE  55 


WORLD 

TRAVELERS 

“Sensitivity  and  patience  are 
key  to  success  in  bringing  a 
company  together  to  compete 
globally,  ”  says  Arthur  D.  Lit¬ 
tle’s  Tobey  Choate.  CIOs  must 
adopt  a  new  way  of  think¬ 
ing — and  help  their  staffs  do 
the  same. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  FISHER 
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BECOMING  A 


The  environmentalists’  dictum  to  think  globally  and  act  locally  is  taking  a 
new  twist  in  business  circles.  Thinking  and  acting  globally  is  the  order  of 
the  day  in  many  corporations,  both  in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  “This  is 
the  year  of  globalization.  If  you’re  not  globalizing,  you’re  out,”  says  New 
York-based  Gabriel  Rozman,  inter¬ 
national  management  consulting  co¬ 
ordinator  at  Ernst  &  Young. 

The  ingredients  are  all  there  now 
to  allow  even  small  companies  to 
have  a  global  reach.  Trade  barriers 
are  coming  down;  telephone  service 
is  ubiquitous  and,  in  most  places,  re¬ 
liable.  Facsimile  transmission  and 
electronic  mail  make  written  com¬ 
munication  almost  instantaneous, 
and  broadband  communications  per¬ 
mit  virtual  face-to-face  conversa¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  swapping  of  en¬ 
gineering  drawings  and  other 
complex  documents.  “Marketing  to¬ 
day  requires  being  able  to  compete 
with  everyone  globally,”  Rozman 
adds.  “You’re  no  longer  restricted  to 
your  local  market.” 

As  the  obstacles  to  global  trade  diminish,  the  opportunities  increase. 
“There  are  incredible  emerging  markets  out  there.  People  have  to  start  taking 
advantage  of  that  fact,”  says  Jack  Reich,  president  of  multinational  accounts  at 
MCI  Telecommunications  Corp.  in  Chicago.  (Reich  has  since  left  the  compa¬ 
ny.)  He  ticks  off  a  list  of  emerging  markets.  “India,  China,  Latin  America, 


BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


As  new  markets  open  up 
and  improved 
communications  put 
them  in  reach,  global 
opportunities  abound 
for  U.S.  firms.  Making 
the  most  of  them 
depends,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  IS. 
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WILLIAM  SCHIMOLER: 

Chase  Manhattan  k  Opus 
application  passes  control  of 
a  crucial  function  around 
the  globe  each  day. 


ROBERT  E.  MCNULTY:  Digital’s  global  network  allows  the  company  “to  distribute  technology  and  not  people.  ” 


Mexico — there’s  going  to  be  an  in¬ 
vestment  explosion  in  those  particu¬ 
lar  pockets  to  take  advantage  of  the 
consumer  markets  there.  Think  of 
the  opportunity  for  issuing  credit 
cards  in  China.  There’s  no  way  you 
can  expect  wide  usage  of  credit 
cards  without  the  fundamental 
infrastructure  to  accommodate  it.” 

Most  companies  today  do  business 
internationally,  but  few  have  stepped 
up  to  the  challenge  of  real  globaliza¬ 
tion,  according  to  Alan  C.  Stanford, 
national  director  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  consulting  in  Ernst  &  Young’s 
Chicago  office.  “They  don’t  operate 
globally  in  that  they  do  not  coordi¬ 
nate  between  their  units.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  align  their  business  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  corporate  IT  usually 
follows  a  hands-off  policy  for  non- 
U.S.  operations.”  At  international 
companies,  Stanford  says,  “country 


leaders  tend  to  select  their  own  com¬ 
puter  strategies.  They  may  meet 
[with  IS  executives  from  other  coun¬ 
tries]  for  information  exchange,  but 
they  don’t  manage  as  a  unit.” 


A  major  difference  between  inter¬ 
national  and  global  operations  is  this: 
In  the  international  organization, 
most  foreign  sites  either  house  only 
the  portions  of  functions  such  as 
sales  and  marketing  that  concentrate 


on  that  country,  or  they 
may  operate  as  indepen¬ 
dent  business  units  that 
occasionally  report  their  re¬ 
sults  to  the  central  office 
but  otherwise  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  head¬ 
quarters.  By  contrast,  the 
global  enterprise  locates 
functions  based  on  econom¬ 
ic  advantage  such  as  labor 
costs  or  regulatory  consid¬ 
erations  such  as  duties  and 
tariffs.  “Now  it’s  more  a 
question  of  where  is  the 
best  place  to  manufacture 
our  product,  rather  than 
let’s  build  it  here  and  sell  it 
there,”  Stanford  says. 

The  first  benefits  of 
globalization  commonly 
come  from  economies  of 
scale  and  scope.  It’s  fairly 
easy  for  a  CIO  to  realize 
economies  of  scale,  says 
Tobey  Choate,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  at  Arthur  D.  Little  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  ob¬ 
vious  early  steps  include 
consolidating  data  centers 
and  reducing  the  cost  of 
communications. 

One  company  reaping 
this  benefit  is  computer  maker  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.,  based  in 
Maynard,  Mass.  Digital  owns  what 
it  claims  is  the  world’s  largest  pri¬ 
vate  network,  with  103,000  nodes 


located  in  100  countries.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  network  “follows  the 
sun,”  says  Robert  E.  McNulty,  Digi¬ 
tal’s  vice  president  and  CIO.  With 
network  operating  centers  in  Little¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  Valbonne,  France  (near 


“TO  US,  THE  NETWORK  IS  BORDERLESS.... 
We  don’t  care  what  country  the  network  is  in.  We  don’t 
care  what  time  of  day  it  is.  Where  we  are  managing  the 
network  is  completely  transparent  to  our  users.” 

-Robert  E.  McNulty 
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Now  We  Want  To  Run 


At  Compaq,  we  know  how  much  your  people  rely 

. 

on  information.  After  all,  we’ve  been  working  in  your 
office  for  years.  We  also  know  that  you’re  very  serious 
about  finding  better  and  more  efficient  ways  to  handle 
information  on  a  company- wide  scale. 

So,  as  your  trusted  PC  company,  we’d  like  to  refer 
you  to  a  solid,  aggressive  systems  company:  Compaq. 

You  may  not  be  aware,  but  last  year  we  provided 
over  63%  of  the  world’s  superservers.  That’s  because 
our  advanced  systems  can  actually  outperform  mini- 
.  computers  costing  many  times  more,  while  delivering 
enterprise -class  reliability.  They  can  also  radically  cut 
per-transaction  and  maintenance  costs. 

Our  experience,  fueled  by  partnerships  with  such 
networking  leaders  as  Novell,  Microsoft  and  SCO,  has 
helped  us  develop  an  integrated,  family  of  networking 
products  —  from  the  new  ProSignia  VS  (which  offers 
true  server  functionality  at  a  desktop  price)  to  the  high- 
availability  ProLiant  line. 

These  systems  can  easily  run  today's  emerging 
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going  to  end  up  with  small,  complicated  computers. 

So  Compaq’s  networking  solutions  bring  vou  the 

-  Co' 

same  ease  of  use  we’ve  brought  to  the  desktop.  Our 
CD-based  SmartStart  technology  vastly  simplifies 
most  complicated  part  of  the  setup  process  f|t  r< 
configuring  and  fully  optimizing  your  system. 
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Our  servers  are  built  to  keep  running,  even  wher 
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Nice),  and  Singapore,  management 
responsibilities  are  handed  off  at  the 
end  of  each  eight-hour  shift,  seven 
days  a  week.  “To  us,  the  network  is 
borderless,”  he  says.  “By  having 
these  remote  sites,  we  don’t  care 
what  country  the  network  is  in.  We 
don’t  care  what  time  of  day  it  is. 
Where  we  are  managing  the  net¬ 
work  is  completely  transparent  to 
our  users.” 

Digital  runs  160  data  centers  for 
both  internal  and  external  cus¬ 
tomers  on  this  network.  These  data 


centers  are  clustered  geographical¬ 
ly,  with  one  in  each  cluster  being 
designated  as  the  lead  data  center. 
The  others  are  run  “dim  or  dark.  In 
a  dim  data  center  you  may  take  out 
all  of  the  people  who  would  mount 
tapes  and  do  things  like  that,  but  we 
may  still  keep  a  supervisor  on-site. 
Then  we  back  down  to  a  totally 
dark  center,  with  no  one  there,” 
McNulty  explains.  In  Digital’s  Eu¬ 
ropean  operations,  the  IT  con¬ 
solidation  is  estimated  to  have 
reduced  total  IT  costs  by  between 


25  and  30  percent,  McNulty  says. 

Soon  the  company  will  roll  out  a  j 
global  logistics  system  that  will  run 
unattended.  “We  plan  to  put  it  on  an 
Alpha  [computer]  in  a  closet  that  no 
one  goes  into,”  he  says. 

McNulty  says  the  huge  network 
allows  him  to  “distribute  technology 


MOST  OFTEN, 
companies  that  do 
business  worldwide  handle 
financial  rollups  with 
technology  from  the  early 
1980s:  Business  analysts 
key  reports  from  national 
offices  into  spreadsheets. 


and  not  people.”  Digital’s  application 
developers,  who  used  to  be  assigned 
to  functional  areas  such  as  finance 
and  manufacturing,  are  being  trans¬ 
ferred  into  a  single  global  develop¬ 
ment  entity,  which  will  be  run  as  a 
line  of  business.  But  rather  than 
moving  developers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  to  another  community,  transfer¬ 
ring  them  in  this  global  organization 
means  simply  changing  their  budget 
codes.  For  Digital,  this  arrangement 
provides  the  ability  to  assemble 
whatever  resources  are  needed  for  a 
particular  project,  regardless  of  their 
location  around  the  world,  without 
the  delay  and  expense  involved  in 
relocating  them. 

Not  every  application  need  be  a 
global  application,  experts  say. 
Money  is  money  the  world  around, 
but  the  rules  under  which  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  exchanged,  accounted  for  and 
reported  on  change  from  one  locality 
to  the  next.  Global  software  applica¬ 
tions  must  handle  all  of  these  muta¬ 
tions  and  more. 

Companies  are  better  off  when 
they  don’t  globalize  some  applica¬ 
tions,  says  Gary  Gagliardi,  president 
of  FourGen  Software  Inc.,  of  Seattle. 
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Accounting  and  jeri  bender: 
payroll  systems,  Increased,  European 
for  example,  are  tra<^e  ma^es  sharing 

best  left  to  local  ,nf°rmati°n  vital _ 

developers  and 
maintainers. 

Countries  such  as  France  impose  a 
statutory  chart  of  accounts,  and  each 
nation  has  its  own  laws  about  taxa¬ 
tion.  Further,  every  country  has  its 
own  version  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service’s  reporting  forms  1099, 
W-2,  W-4  and  so  forth.  Therefore, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  globalize  gov¬ 
ernment-reporting  applications, 
Gagliardi  says. 

Still,  global  companies  need  to 
know  how  they’re  doing,  and  that 
means  there  must  be  some  way  to 
collect  each  locality’s  financial  re¬ 
sults  and  ultimately  roll  them  up  into 
one  aggregate  report  to  stakeholders 
and  another  to  government  agencies 
in  the  headquarters  country.  Re¬ 
gional  and  national  sales  and  prof¬ 
itability  comparisons  are  also  a  must 
for  the  global  enterprise,  and  that 
means  translating  all  countries’  cur¬ 
rencies  into  the  one  used  in  the 
headquarters  country. 

Most  often,  companies  that  do 
business  worldwide  handle  these 
financial  rollups  with  technology 
from  the  early  1980s:  Business  ana¬ 
lysts  key  reports  from  national  of¬ 
fices  into  spreadsheets.  But  that 
route  is  fraught  with  danger,  Gagliar¬ 
di  warns.  “Once  you  put  accounting 
information  into  a  spreadsheet, 
you’ve  lost  any  auditability,’’  he  says. 

Gagliardi  tells  of  one  company 
that  converted  its  manual  consolida¬ 
tion  system  to  one  that  accounts  au¬ 
tomatically  for  currency  differences. 
In  the  process,  management  discov¬ 
ered  that  corporate  assets  had  been 
misstated  “by  a  factor  that  could 
have  affected  their  stock  price,  had 
they  not  figured  a  way  to  hide  it.” 

At  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  global  head¬ 
quarters  of  KFC,  the  world’s  largest 
chicken  restaurateur,  Ken  Harris  is 
overseeing  the  implementation  of 
systems  that  will  make  financial  con¬ 
solidations  easy  and  auditable.  Har¬ 
ris,  vice  president  of  worldwide  sys¬ 
tems,  heeded  requests  from  financial 
and  marketing  management  to  pro¬ 


vide  a  shared  database  of  accounting 
and  management  information  that 
could  measure  performance  in  all 
markets  on  a  consistent  basis.  KFC’s 
choice  of  a  FourGen  software  pack¬ 
age,  he  says,  “allows  us  to  transact  in 
one  currency  and  roll  up  in  another.” 

Government  regulations  are  not 
the  only  consideration  in  deciding 
whether  to  globalize  an  application. 
The  handling  of  financial  transac¬ 
tions  also  differs  from  place  to  place, 
with  heavy  cultural  penalties  at¬ 
tached  to  ignoring  this  fact.  “In  Eu¬ 
rope,  checks  are  seldom — I  would 
almost  say  never — used,”  Gagliardi 
reports.  Everything  is  done  by  bank 
transfer.  Companies  fill  out  a  bank- 
transfer  form  to  pay  each  vendor  and 


employee.  The  form  goes  to  the 
bank,  and  the  bank  transfers  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  into  the  recipient’s 
account.  In  many  places,  interbank 
transfers  can  cost  as  much  as  $20  for 
each  payment,  so  companies  often 
maintain  cash  accounts  in  each  bank 
patronized  by  those  to  whom  they 
make  payments. 

To  accommodate  local  differences 
in  custom  and  law,  some  companies 
are  sorting  their  application  portfo¬ 
lios  according  to  their  applicability 
on  a  local,  regional  or  global  basis 
and  then  gaining  economies  of  scale 
by  rewriting  those  that  can  be  used 
globally.  Jeri  Bender,  manager  of 
CASE  and  methodology  for  Vevey, 
Switzerland-based  Nestec  Ltd.,  the 
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TOM  TRAINER:  Reebok  is  looking  at  globalizing  product  development  as  a  way  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale  while  still  accommodating  local  markets. 


global  IT  operations  of  Nestle  Hold¬ 
ings,  is  part  of  a  mammoth  effort  to 
bring  core  business  applications  un¬ 
der  a  global  umbrella. 

Nestle  has  been  an  international 
organization  for  generations,  growing 
mainly  in  recent  years  by  acquiring 
companies  such  as  Perrier,  purveyor 
of  bottled  waters.  “We  are  such  a 
large  corporation  of  many  au- 


TO  ACCOMMODATE 
local  differences  in 
custom  and  law,  some 
companies  are  sorting 
their  application  portfolios 
according  to  their 
applicability  on  a  local, 
regional  or  global  basis 
and  then  gaining 
economies  of  scale  by 
rewriting  those  that  can 
be  used  globally. 


tonomous  companies  that  senior 
management  decided  we  were 
spending  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  reinventing  the  wheel,”  Ben¬ 
der  says.  Further,  she  adds,  as  trade 
walls  crumble  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where,  “it  has  become  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  we  start  sharing  infor¬ 
mation.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
get  to  common  systems.”  Working 
with  business  managers  in  countries 
as  far  apart  as  Spain  and  Australia, 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States, 
Bender  has  used  Ernst  &  Young’s 
Navigator  methodology  to  describe 
Nestle’s  business  processes  and  in¬ 
formation  systems  architecture. 

Now  she  and  her  colleagues  are 
linking  that  information  to  a  reposito¬ 
ry  in  packaged  client/server  soft¬ 
ware  from  SAP  AG  of  Waldorf,  Ger¬ 
many.  Eventually,  the  global  Nestle 
organization  will  use  the  same  tools 
to  accomplish  the  same  processes. 


Among  the  benefits:  consistency 
both  in  results  and  in  the  support  re¬ 
quired,  and  economies  of  scale  in 
purchasing  those  tools. 

Economies  of  scope  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve,  but  they  have  a 
greater  impact,  says  Arthur  D.  Lit¬ 
tle’s  Choate.  Opportunities  for 
economies  of  scope  are  uncovered 
by  looking  at  processes  normally 
performed  on  a  regional  basis  and 
considering  how  they  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  broader  impact  across  the 
globe,  he  explains.  One  of  the  stars 
in  the  expanding-scope  department 


is  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  which, 
like  Digital,  passes  control  of  a  cru¬ 
cial  business  function  around  the 
world  each  day. 

Chase  runs  a  global  application 
called  Opus  that  manages  invest¬ 
ment-rate  risk  for  investors  and  cur¬ 
rency  traders.  At  any  moment,  for 
every  person  who  thinks  that  inter¬ 
est  rates  in  a  particular  currency  are 
going  to  rise,  there  is  another  one 
who  thinks  they  are  going  to  fall, 
says  William  Schimoler,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  trading  technologies  in 
Chase  Manhattan’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters. 
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DO  YOUR 
TOUGHEST 


CUSTOMERS 

WANT,  EXACTLY? 


These  days,  your  most  demanding  customers  want  more  than  phone,  fax  and  the 
occasional  modem.  A  lot  more,  in  fact. 

They  want  interactive  video.  High-speed  data.  In  short,  anything  you  can  come 
up  with  that’ll  give  them  a  leg  up  on  the  competition. 

But  for  that,  you  need  broadband.  You  told  us  you  want  it  up  and  running  fast,  and 
for  not  a  lot  of  money  But  you  also  said  you  won’t  sacrifice  the  longevity  of  your  network 
for  a  quick  fix.  You  said  you  want  the  technology  you  invest  in  today  to  still  be  the 
technology  you’re  using  tomorrow 

We  listened  hard,  and  with  the  help  of  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories,  came  up  with  the 
world’s  first  evolvable  ATM. 

It’s  called  the  AT&T  GlobeView™-2000  Broadband  System.  It  can  be  configured 
in  several  different  ways.  So  you  can  start  with  any  level  of  ATM  service  you  need. 


The  AI&T  Globe  View-2000 Broadband  System  lets 
you  give  people  the  services  they’ll  want  next. 

Without  making  what  you  have  now  obsolete. 


The  GCNS  configuration  brings  ATM,  frame  relay  and  SMDS  services  to  market 
quickly  and  inexpensively  Allowing  you  to  head  off  competition  in  key  areas.  And 
develop  new  revenue  streams  practically  overnight. 

The  AXC  configuration  helps  you  make  the  most  of  your  bandwidth.  So  you 
can  get  essential  ATM  services  to  more  people  in  more  communities. 

The  BSS  configuration  enables  customers  to  send  and  receive  video,  data  and 
voice  transmissions.  Of  virtually  any  bandwidth,  anyplace,  anytime. 

Our  evolvable  ATM  technology  is  just  one  reason  why  phone,  cable  and  media 
companies  throughout  the  world  have  selected  AT&T  Network  Systems  as  their  strategic 
partner.  Call  us  at  1  800  344-0223,  ext.  4042, or  outside  the  U.S.  at  602  233-3855.  Let  us 
show  how  you  can  get  started  with  ATM  today  then  build  on  capabilities  and  capacity 
as  demand  increases. 

After  all,  there’s  no  telling  what  your 
toughest  customers  will  want  next. 

Just  make  sure  they  want  it  from  you. 


AT&T  G  LOBE  V  IEW-2  0  0  0 


MORE  THAN  JUST  EQUIPMENT 


WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  COMPETE 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 


Opus  links  currency  bulls  and 
bears,  each  of  whom  pays  the  bank  a 
fee  for  protection  against  unforeseen 
rate  movements.  Matching  and  trad¬ 
ing  are  managed  around  the  clock  in 
New  York,  London,  Milan,  Tokyo 
and  Sydney,  Australia,  Schimoler  ex¬ 
plains.  When  one  office  turns  off  the 
lights,  the  “book”  that  records  trans¬ 
actions  and  traders’  positions  in  var¬ 
ious  currencies  is  passed  on  elec¬ 
tronically  to  the  next  Chase 
Manhattan  facility.  Chase  can  truly 
tell  its  customers  that  the  company 
will  manage  their  investments  while 
they  sleep. 

Chase  Manhattan’s  Opus  applica¬ 
tion  depends  on  a  single  database 
that  stores  transactions  as  they  oc¬ 
cur.  It  is  available  to  currency 
traders  regardless  of  their  location. 

Sometimes,  though,  it  makes 
more  sense  to  keep  data  closer  to 
the  place  in  which  it  is  generated. 
KFC  marketing  people  can  consult 
the  headquarters  database  to  see 
how  various  menu  items  are  doing, 
but  they  are  more  likely  to  do  their 
analysis  on  one  of  the  regional 
databases  that  the  company  also 
supports.  “Our  business  starts 
where  we  interact  with  customers,” 
Harris  says.  “The  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  needs  to  slice  and  dice  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  customers  are 
ordering,  when  and  why.”  Each 
night,  regional  offices  in  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Mexico  and  Puer¬ 
to  Rico  poll  all  9,000  KFC  outlets  in 
some  60  countries  for  the  day’s 
sales  data. 

“The  business  in  Australia  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  business  in  Mexico 
or  the  business  in  Canada,”  Harris 
says.  “Local  taste  preferences  tend 
to  be  different,  and  if  you’re  going  to 
succeed  in  this  business,  you’ve  got 
to  account  for  local  tastes.  The  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness  very  close  to  the  customers.” 

Purveyors  of  food  are  not  the  only 
companies  that  need  to  stay  aware  of 
local  differences  to  stay  competitive. 
At  Reebok  International  Ltd.,  based 
in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  CIO  Tom  Train¬ 
er  says  that  design  and  distribution 
of  the  company’s  sports  apparel 
must  be  tailored  to  seasonal  varia¬ 


tions  as  well  as  local  preferences. 
Design  units  are  located  in  major 
market  segments,  divided  first  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  and  further  by  major 
population  areas.  These  regional  or¬ 
ganizations  design  roughly  70  per¬ 
cent  of  that  market  area’s  products, 
Trainer  says.  As  the  company  ex- 


“THE  BUSINESS  IN 
Australia  is  different  from 
the  business  in  Mexico  or 
the  business  in  Canada. 
Local  taste  preferences 
tend  to  be  different,  and  if 
you’re  going  to  succeed  in 
this  business,  you’ve  got  to 
account  for  local  tastes. 
The  best  way  to  do  that  is 
to  manage  the  business 
very  close  to  the 
customers.” 

-Ken  Harris 


pands  its  global  network,  “we’re  in 
the  process  of  taking  a  look  at  [prod¬ 
uct  design]  as  a  strategy  and  deter¬ 
mining  to  what  extent  a  global  line 
incorporating  the  needs  of  the  local 
markets  might  provide  some  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  economies  of  scale  while 
accommodating  [those]  markets,” 
Trainer  says. 

Globalizing  product  development 
is  one  in  a  series  of  steps  a  company 
can  take  to  reduce  the  time  involved 
in  bringing  new  products  to  market. 
“The  whole  idea  of  time-based  com¬ 
puting  is  well-accepted  in  most  en¬ 
terprises,”  says  Laurence  Walker, 
vice  president  of  the  networks  busi¬ 
ness  group  at  Digital.  “Anything  that 
can  shorten  time  to  market,  time  to 
profit  or  time  to  break  even  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  advantage.  The  use  of  net¬ 
works,  especially  integrated  net¬ 


works,  can  do  that.” 

At  Baxter  Health  Care  Corp.,  in 
Deerfield,  Ill.,  whose  U.S.  division 
wowed  the  IS  world  several  years 
ago  with  an  information  system  that 
tracked  hospitals’  inventories  and 
automatically  replenished  supplies 
before  they  ran  out,  the  focus  now  is 
on  getting  new  products  to  market 
worldwide  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

The  challenge  for  Sue  Leboza,  di¬ 
rector  of  global  information  systems, 
is  to  get  people’s  attention  away 
from  the  financial,  distribution  and 
manufacturing  systems  that  have 
brought  Baxter  to  its  current  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  marketplace  and  to  turn 
the  spotlight  to  funding  research  and 
development  for  systems  that  will 
speed  product  development. 

“This  is  a  big  change  in  focus  for 
us — and  a  big  sell  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  structure,”  Leboza  says.  The 
goal  is  to  speed  everything  from  idea 
generation  to  design  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  clinical-trial  results  so  that 
near-simultaneous  approval  can  be 
obtained  from  regulators  in  the  more 
than  80  countries  where  Baxter  does 
business.  To  do  that,  Leboza  says, 
“you’re  talking  about  getting  a  pret¬ 
ty  sophisticated  telecommunications 
infrastructure  in  place.” 

Tools,  applications,  databases  and 
the  telecommunications  network  to 
make  them  accessible  are  the  focus 
for  companies  seeking  to  globalize 
what  has  traditionally  been  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  largely  independent  national 
organizations.  If  that  makes  the  IS 
organization  at  world  headquarters 
into  operators  of  an  information  util¬ 
ity,  that’s  OK  with  John  Shiels,  vice 
president  of  information  systems  at 
J.M.  Huber  Corp.,  a  diverse  manu¬ 
facturing  and  natural-resources- 
management  corporation  in  Edi¬ 
son,  N.J.  Says  Shiels,  “If  you  boil 
down  our  mission  statement,  it’s  to 
provide  information  to  authorized 
users  when  and  where  it’s  re¬ 
quired.”  E0 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  jour¬ 
nalist  based  in  Warwick,  Mass.  Her 
Internet  address  is  qwerty  group  @mci- 
mail.com. 
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We’re  talking  about  your 
network.  The  thing  that  holds 
your  business  together. 

But  if  you’re  like  most 
companies,  your  network  has  gradually  become  a 
random  patchwork  of  products  and  technologies,  held 
together  by  a  hope  and  a  prayer. 

And  one  day,  it’s  going  to  unravel. 

What  you  need  is  a  strong,  cohesive  network 
infrastructure  that  will  grow  and  change  as  your  business 
does.  You  need  the  network  fabric  from  SynOptics® 

The  network  fabric  goes  beyond  our  full  line 
of  intelligent  hub  solutions.  It  takes  your  hubs,  routers, 
bridges,  switches — even  your  cabling — and  makes 
them  work  as  one.  Managing  the  entire  fabric  is  our 


Optivity™  software,  giving  you  a  level  of  control  and 
security  you’ve  never  had  before.  The  result  is  a 
network  infrastructure  nobody  else  can  offer.  Nobody. 

But  one  company  can’t  do  it  all.  That’s  why  we’ve 
teamed  with  other  companies  like  Novell,  IBM  and 
Intel — allowing  you  to  build  your  own  seamless  network 
fabric  with  the  most  advanced  products  available. 

To  learn  how  the  network  fabric  can  work  for  you, 
call  1-800-PRO-NTWK,  ext.  231.  Because  when  it  comes 
to  networks,  no  one’s  got  it  more  together  than  SynOptics. 

==SynOptics 

Building  the  Network  Fabric 


©  1994  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc.  SynOptics  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Optivity 


is  a  trademark  of  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc.  All  other  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
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The  tough  decisions  aren’t  always  made  at  the  top.  That’s 
why  it’s  important  to  empower  executives  and  every  other 
decision  maker  with  the  right  information... at  the  right  time. 
And  that’s  also  why  the  SAS®  System  is  redefining  the  role  of 
applications  development,  giving  you  a  complete  enterprise 
information  system  that  taps  directly  into  your  organization’s  vast 
information  reservoir. 

Bring  an  Enterprise  View  to  Every 
Desktop — Executive  and  Otherwise 

With  the  SAS  System,  you  can  build  custom-tailored 
applications  in  far  less  time,  using  fewer  resources,  than  it 
takes  to  force -fit  an  off-the-shelf  solution  into  your  organization. 
And  because  the  SAS  System  has  its  own  built-in  strategy  for 
client/server,  you  can  integrate  data  and  applications  from 
different  hardware  platforms  into  a  single,  company-wide 
information  delivery  system. 


Build  applications  that  incorporate  pull-down  windows. .  .access 
to  electronic  mail... drill  down,  hotspotting,  and  exception 
reporting. .  .and  graphical  display  of  critical  success  factors. 
Working  hand-in-hand  with  these  basics — out  of  sight  but 
always  at  the  ready — are  literally  hundreds  of  powerful,  proven 
tools  for  virtually  every  decision  support  need:  financial 
planning  and  modeling,  corporate  reporting,  quality 
improvement,  and  much  more. 

Take  30  Days  to  See,  and  Decide, 
for  Yourself 

Let  the  SAS  System  help  you  reach  the  right  decision  about 
applications  development,  EIS,  and  every  other  issue  impor¬ 
tant  to  your  business.  Call  us  now  at  919-677-8200  for 
a  free  video  preview. .  .plus  details  about  a  no-risk  software 
evaluation  and  upcoming  SAS  System  business  briefings. 


The  SAS*  System. 

The  World’s  Leading  Information  Delivery  System. 
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SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Sales  and  Marketing  Division 
SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 
Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 
In  Canada:  Phone  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1994  by  SAS  Insutute  Inc. 


NATIONS 


The  robust  technology 
infrastructure  required  to  do 
business  globally  includes  a  strong 
backbone  network  and  standards 
for  just  about  everything 


BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


if  globalization  is  a  means  of  coordinating 
among  international  business  units  to 
achieve  strategic  and  business-process 
alignment  as  well  as  economies  of  scope 
and  scale,  infrastructure  is  what  provides 
the  wherewithal.  Without  a  robust  back¬ 
bone  network  to  link  its  many  local  and 
wide  area  networks,  a  global  enterprise 
would  sag  and  flop  like  the  spineless  scare¬ 
crow  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz.  Standards  and  proto¬ 
cols  are  crucial,  too:  for  communications  technolo¬ 
gies,  business  processes,  development  tools  and 
applications.  They  are  all  part  of  the  glue  that  holds  a 
global  corporation  together. 
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VIRTUAL  PRIVATE 
networks  provide  a 
predetermined  amount  of 
capacity  that  can  be 
dynamically  reconfigured, 
eliminating  the  inflexibility 
disadvantage. 


Global  networks  come  in  all  con¬ 
ceivable  sizes  and  shapes  (see  “Net¬ 
working’s  World  Beaters/’  CIO,  Oc¬ 
tober  1990).  As  with  domestic 
networks,  they  may  be  private  or 
public.  On  a  public  network,  the  in¬ 
formation  transmitted  travels  along 
communication  lines  owned  by  one 
of  the  common  carriers — AT&T  or 
British  Telecom,  for  example — right 
beside  your  rehash  with  a  colleague 
of  yesterday’s  tennis  match  and  your 
teenager’s  uneasy  conversation 
about  whom  to  ask  to  the  prom. 
Common  carriers  are  required  by 
law  to  take  whatever  transmission 
comes  along  and  get  it  to  its  destina¬ 
tion,  without  favoritism.  If  the  cir¬ 
cuits  are  busy,  you’ll  have  to  wait  to 
get  a  dial  tone. 

Private  networks  are  all  business, 
more  exclusive  and,  some  think, 
more  secure.  Companies  can  lease 
lines  from  a  common  carrier  and  ei¬ 
ther  provide  their  own  transmission 
and  switching  equipment  or  rent 
them  from  the  telephone  company. 
With  a  private  network,  a  company 
is  assured  it  will  always  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  it  has  paid  for.  For  William 


GLOBAL  REETWORKS 


OPTIONS 

BENEFITS 

DRAWBACKS 

Public  Carrier 

Widely  available  & 
dependable  in  most 
developed  countries; 
low  cost 

Capacity  not  guaranteed; 
service  in  many  develop¬ 
ing  nations  still  unreli¬ 
able 

Private  Leased 

More  secure;  predeter- 

Higher  cost;  fixed 

Lines 

mined  capacity  always 
available 

capacity 

Virtual  Private 

Capacity  is  easily  ad- 

Can  involve  delays  in 

(Software  Defined) 

jus  table;  company  on¬ 
ly  pays  for  what  it  uses 

expanding  capacity 

Satellite 


Fixed  cost,  regardless 
of  amount  of  data 
transmitted;  not 
dependent  on  terrestri¬ 
al  lines 


Costly  for  small  applica¬ 
tions;  while  VSATs  offer 
plenty  of  speed  for  broad¬ 
casts  from  the  home 
station  to  remote  sites, 
return  transmissions  can 
be  slower,  and  communi¬ 
cations  among  remote 
sites  are  slowest  of  all 


Schimoler,  vice  president  of  trading 
technologies  for  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  New  York,  “probably  the 
biggest  advantage  of  a  private  net¬ 
work  is  security,  absolutely  knowing 
who’s  attached  and  protecting  all  the 
information  accordingly.” 

But  private  networks  are  not 
without  their  drawbacks,  the  most 
significant  of  which  are  high  cost  and 
lack  of  flexibility.  If  a  company  wants 
its  network  to  carry  more  calls  at 
one  time  or  to  carry  bandwidth-hun¬ 
gry  applications  involving  image  or 
video,  it  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
telephone  company  from  which  it 
leases  its  lines  can  provide  addition¬ 
al  capacity,  says  Schimoler. 

Other  communications  options 
exist,  as  well.  Virtual  private, 
software-defined  networks  provide  a 
predetermined  amount  of  capacity 
that  can  be  dynamically  reconfigured, 
eliminating  the  inflexibility  disadvan¬ 
tage.  The  privacy  and  security  they 
furnish  rival  those  afforded  by  pri¬ 
vate  networks.  And  the  corporation 
pays  only  for  the  capacity  it  uses. 

Satellite  communications,  which 
have  a  fixed  cost  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  data  transmitted,  enable 
data  exchange  with  many  remote  lo¬ 
cations.  Satellite  can  be  used  to  link 
sites  where  public  lines  are  unreli¬ 
able  and  leased  lines  are  too  expen¬ 
sive.  The  signals  they  beam  are  usu¬ 
ally  encrypted  to  provide  security. 
Very  small  aperture  terminals 
(VSATs),  which  work  with  orbiting 
satellites  to  create  a  point-to-multi- 
point  corporate  network,  have  made 
this  an  affordable  solution  for  many 
companies. 

Wireless  communications,  includ¬ 
ing  cellular,  packet-radio  and  spread- 
spectrum  technologies,  are  often 
used  as  nodes  to  the  global  network, 
especially  in  remote  locations  where 
reliable  telecom  lines  don’t  exist. 

Most  global  organizations  use  a 
combination  of  network  technolo¬ 
gies.  “The  public  networks  offer 
economy  of  scale  and  capability, 
too,”  says  Robert  E.  McNulty,  who 
as  vice  president  and  CIO  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  headquartered  in 
Maynard,  Mass.,  presides  over  what 
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his  company  claims  is  the  world’s 
largest  private  network.  “We  use 
MCI,  AT&T,  and  [third-party]  cable 
and  wireless  and  so  forth  because 
they  bring  to  the  table  things  that  we 
can’t  afford  [to  build  on  our  own].  I 
don’t  think  you  can  use  only  one 
technology.  You  have  to  mix  and 
match  to  optimize  results.” 

Ken  Harris,  vice  president  of 
worldwide  systems  at  KFC  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  concurs.  “What  you’re 
looking  for  is  the  ability  to  handle  the 
volumes  of  data  that  you  want  to 
transmit  without  any  delay,”  he  says. 
“You  want  maximum  availability  and 
the  most  economical  price.” 

Important  as  it  is,  the  network  is 
not  the  only  component  of  an 
infrastructure  that  brings  laurels 
(and,  no  doubt,  furrows)  to  the  brow 
of  a  global  corporation’s  CIO.  Ask 
any  IS  chief  to  describe  the  corpo¬ 
rate  information  infrastructure,  and 
within  the  first  sentence  you’ll  prob¬ 
ably  hear  some  variant  on  the  word 
“standard.” 

“We’ve  tried  to  standardize  a 
number  of  different  aspects  of  the 
technology,”  says  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  Schimoler.  “For  example,  for 
hardware  and  operating  systems, 
we’ve  standardized  on  Sun  [Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.]  workstations  and 
servers  to  support  the  trading  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  hardware  and  operating 
system  in  turn  use  TCP/IP  as  the 
network  protocol  because  it  is  so 
readily  networked.” 

“We’ve  developed  standards  for 
hardware  platforms,  standards  for 
operating  systems,  standards  for  de¬ 
velopment  practices  and  standards 
for  naming  items  of  data,”  says  Jeri 
Bender,  manager  of  CASE  and 
methodology  for  Nestec  Ltd.,  the 
global  IT  operations  of  Nestle  Hold¬ 
ings,  in  Vevey,  Switzerland. 

“Standards  are  the  way  you  knit 
together  parts  of  a  business  that 
aren’t  physically  tied  together,”  says 
Tobey  Choate,  vice  president  and 
managing  director  of  information 
technology  at  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc., 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  the  quest  for  standards,  howev¬ 
er,  it  is  important  to  maintain  some 


flexibility.  Some  IS  organizations 
provide  foreign  developers  and  end 
users  with  tools  to  build  short-lived 
applications  for  themselves.  “The 
businesses  do  some  development 
within  their  own  units,  to  analyze  a 
business  opportunity  that  may  exist 
only  for  a  few  days,”  says  Schimoler. 
He  explains  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  impart  to  an  IS  professional 
that  rapidly  the  financial  implications 
of  such  an  opportunity.  “We  provide 
the  businesses  with  tools  so  that 
they  can  very  quickly  produce  [fi¬ 
nancial]  models  themselves.”  Appli¬ 


“ THIRD  -  PARTY  PROVIDERS  BRING  TO  THE  TABLE 
things  that  we  can’t  afford  to  build  on  our  own.  I  don’t 
think  you  can  use  only  one  technology.  You  have  to  mix 
and  match  to  optimize  results.’’ 

-Robert  E.  McNulty 


cations  developed  in  this  way  can  in 
turn  be  incorporated  into  the  whole. 
“If  one  of  those  models  becomes  key 
to  the  rest  of  the  processing  system, 
then  we  embed  it  into  one  of  the 
larger  systems  and  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  it  within  the  systems 
area,”  Schimoler  says. 

Application  development  and  sup¬ 
port  are  usually  more  unified  efforts 
at  global  companies  than  at  interna¬ 
tional  ones,  and  much  of  the  IS 
staff’s  time  is  spent  on  education 
and  support.  Nestec  is  implementing 
packaged  software  from  SAP  AG,  in 
Waldorf,  Germany,  partly  in  an  effort 
to  save  the  IS  staff  for  other  impor¬ 
tant  work.  “We’re  using  our  devel¬ 
opment  staff  as  business  analysts, 
implementers  and  business-process 
reengineers,”  Bender  says. 

Like  others  on  the  IS  team,  Ben¬ 
der  spends  most  of  her  time  on  the 
road,  helping  business  managers  to 
define  processes  and  the  data  those 
processes  rely  on.  Her  presence  in 
places  as  far-flung  as  Australia,  Zim¬ 
babwe  and  the  United  States  (her 
home  base  is  Switzerland)  not  only 
fosters  interregional  communication 


ONE  FOR  ALL 

STANDARDS — for  communi¬ 
cations  technologies,  hardware, 
development  tools ,  applications 
and  business  processes — are  the 
grease  that  keeps  the  global 
wheels  turning  smoothly.  But 
it’s  important  not  to  stifle  inno¬ 
vative  solutions  just  because 
they  don’t  fit  the  existing  corpo¬ 
rate  mold. 
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TANDEM.  HIMALAYA  AND  THE  TANDEM  LOGO  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  TANDEM  COMPUTERS  INCORPORATED.  ALL  OTHER  TRADEMARKS  OR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  ARE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  COMPANIES. 


■  Tandem?  Open?  Yes,  indeed.  Whatever  the  imple-  Speaking  of  safety,  a  word  of  caution.  Open  systems 

mentation  you  need-POSIX,  DCE,  TUXEDO,  even  fashioned  from  multiple  vendors  do  give  you  choices,  but 
CICS -Tandem’s  Himalaya  Range  delivers  a  transparent  they  can  also  harbor  system  and  network  failures,  and 


COMBINE  A  UNIX  PERSONALITY  WITH  PARALLEL  PROCESSING  AND  CONTINUOUS  AVAILABILITY, 
AND  YOU’VE  GOT  AN  OPEN  SERVER  THAT’S  RIGHT  FOR  ANY  SOLUTION  ENVIRONMENT. 

o - ■ - o 

open-systems  interface.  And  it  will  support  the  infor-  data  corruption.  Unless  you’re  using  a  Tandem  server. 


mation  framework  or  application  that  you  choose. 


Our  parallel  processing  architecture  insures  that 


We  repeat:  you  choose. 
We’ve  designed  our  new  open 
Himalaya  Range  servers  to  deliv¬ 
er  the  flexibility  and  choice  you 
require.  Because  truly  open  sys¬ 
tems  are  something  that  users  like 
you  define,  not  some  one-size-fits- 


all  solution  that  never  quite  fits  your  needs. 


Tandem  systems  will  operate  con¬ 
tinuously  through  hardware,  soft¬ 


ware  and  network  failures.  The  20 


years  we’ve  invested  in  application 
availability  and  parallel  processing 
brings  you  the  most  reliable  and 
powerful  servers  in  the  world. 


And  now,  with  Himalaya  models  starting  at 


What’s  more,  Tandem’s  Himalaya  Range  combines  $25,000,  we’re  also  making  some  of  the  most  affordable 

this  seamless  UNIX  personality  with  continuous  avail-  servers  in  the  world.  To  leam  more  about  Tandem’s 

ability  and  commercially  proven  parallel  processing.  UNIX  personality  and  world-leading  availability,  call 

Thus  you  can  expect- and  get- broad  access  to  infor-  1-800-959-2492  ext.  815  today  for  your  free  and 

mation;  improved  productivity;  shorter  development  times;  informative  copy  of  “  Open  Computing  for  Business.” 


a  larger  applications  pool;  and  the  ability  to  better  manage, 
port  and  interoperate  with  legacy  systems.  So  your 
investment  in  hardware,  software  and  training  will  be  safe. 
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TANDEM,  HIMALAYA  AND  THE  TANDEM  LOGO  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  TANDEM  COMPUTERS  INCORPORATED.  ALL  OTHER  TRADEMARKS  OR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  ARE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  COMPANIES. 


®  Ah,  the  pitfalls  of  fame.  As  well-known  as  Tandem  is  our  server  comes  complete  with  a  UNIX  personality. 


for  quality  and  reliability,  some  people  still  think  we’re  too  Lastly,  our  servers  can  also  save  you  and  your 

expensive.  So  we’d  like  to  set  the  record  straight:  Tandem  customers  a  lot  of  grief  because  our  parallel  processing 

o - ■ - o 

IF  YOU  THINK  TANDEM  RELIABILITY  COMES  WITH  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD,  YOU’RE  IN  FOR  A  PLEASANT  SURPRISE. 

o - ■ - o 

Himalaya  Range  servers  now  feature  a  400%  improvement  gives  you  unmatched  data  integrity  and  continuous  avail- 

in  their  price-performance,  and  models  start  at  $25,000.  ability.  Through  hardware,  software  and  many  network 


Now,  let’s  talk  about  what  you 
save  when  you  buy  one  of  our  new 
Himalaya  Range  servers.  At  the  heart 
of  every  Tandem  server  is  our  proven, 
RISC -based,  parallel  processing  archi¬ 
tecture.  That  parallelism  improves 
performance  by  transparently  dis¬ 
tributing  transactions  or  queries 
across  multiple  processors,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  you  money  on  each  transaction. 

Tandem’s  parallel  processing 


component  failures,  your  applications 
will  continue  to  run  smoothly. 

No  surprise  there:  reliability  has 
been  our  hallmark  for  20  years.  Our 
machines  are  so  reliable,  in  fact,  that 
they  average  one-tenth  the  operating 
and  support  costs  of  other  servers. 
Thus  our  servers  also  cost  less  to  own. 

We  rest  our  case.  Search  the 
world  over,  but  you  won’t  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  package  of  price  and  performance 


also  gives  you  20,000- to -1  scalability  and  a  seamless  than  our  Himalaya  Range  of  open  servers.  To  learn  more 


software  environment.  You  can  run  virtually  any  appli¬ 
cation  large  or  small  at  peak  performance. 


about  Tandem’s  UNIX  personality  and  world -leading 
availability,  call  1-800-959-2492  ext.  816  today  for 


Then,  when  it’s  time  for  you  to  grow,  you’ll  have  your  free  copy  of  “Open  Computing  for  Business, 
unlimited  room  to  expand -without  applications  or  sys¬ 


tem  software  changes.  Thus,  your  current  investment  in 
software,  hardware  and  training  is  safe.  Moreover, 
your  flexibility  in  the  future  is  also  quite  safe,  because 
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"WE’RE  USING  OUR 
development  staff  as 
business  analysts, 
implementers  and 
business-process 
reengineers.” 

-Jeri  Bender 


LANGUAGE  is  a  very  personal  and  culturally 
sensitive  issue.  But  the  need  to  address  multi¬ 
ple  language  requirements  in  software  and 
other  corporate  material  can  raise  thorny 
problems  for  the  IS  staff  responsible  for  devel¬ 
opment.  For  instance,  some  languages  use  a 
double-  or  multi-byte  character  set;  others  are 
written  from  right  to  left  instead  of  from  left  to 
right. 


but  also  demonstrates  to  one  and  all 
that  Nestle  is  serious  about  making 
itself  into  one  global  company  in¬ 
stead  of  the  huge  international  oper¬ 
ation  it  has  long  been. 

Providing  application  support  for 
dispersed  marketers  is  high  on  the 
priority  list  for  Tom  Trainer,  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  Reebok  Inter¬ 
national  Ltd.,  in  Stoughton,  Mass. 
Trainer  is  overseeing  the  field  test¬ 
ing  of  a  new  release  of  Dun  &  Brad- 
street’s  SmartStream  Analyzer  soft¬ 
ware  for  data  analysis  so  Reebok 
staff  worldwide  will  have  a  consis¬ 
tent  means  of  analyzing  their  market 
and  marketing  data. 

Reebok  uses  Lotus  Notes,  a 
groupware  application,  to  maintain  a 
global  database  of  the  results  of  ath¬ 
lete  endorsements.  “We  have  over 
1,000  professional  athletes  around 
the  world  signed  up  to  endorse  our 
products,”  Trainer  explains.  “That 
constitutes  a  major  investment  in 
terms  of  payments  to  those  people, 
which  needs  to  be  tracked  and  com¬ 
pared  with  consumption  of  prod¬ 
ucts.”  The  legal  department  is  tied 
into  this  system  to  help  it  standard¬ 
ize  endorsement  contracts.  The 
Notes  database  is  also  available  to 
some  of  the  company’s  transaction 
systems  for  near-real-time  reporting 
on  the  results  of  promotional  activi¬ 
ties  around  the  world. 

Notes  also  enables  Reebok  design¬ 
ers  to  work  collaboratively  while 
serving  their  local  markets.  Reebok 
designs  its  products  both  to  global 
standards  and  to  regional  specifica¬ 
tions;  with  Notes,  de¬ 
signers  can  disseminate 
digitized  drawings  and 
textual  communications 
among  all  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  design  centers. 

Such  close  communi¬ 
cation  and  collaborative 
software  are  musts  for 
global  design  and  mar¬ 
keting  efforts,  asserts 
Gabriel  Rozman,  Ernst 
&  Young’s  coordinator 
of  international  man¬ 
agement  consulting  in 
New  York.  “Global 
groups,  working  togeth¬ 


er  to  design  common  products,  [are] 
the  wave  of  the  future,”  he  says. 
“Groupware  that  helps  designers 
change  products,  parts  and  sub- 
assemblies  has  certainly  promoted 
globalization  in  the  auto  industry.” 

With  collaborators  everywhere, 
the  Tower  of  Babel  syndrome 
may  need  to  be  addressed.  While 
support  for  multiple  languages  is  a 
complicated  problem,  it  is  one  that 
seems  to  engage  only  a  small 
amount  of  CIOs’  attention.  Allan 
Deering,  vice  president  of  MIS  at 
PepsiCo  Inc.,  of  Purchase,  N.Y.  (the 
holding  company  for  Pepsi  Cola 
North  America,  KFC  and  a  raft  of 
other  organizations  that  operate  in 
150  countries  worldwide),  says  cur¬ 
rent  design  techniques  make  multi¬ 
language  systems  “far  less  of  a  has¬ 
sle  than  they  used  to  be.  With  a  flip 
of  a  [software]  switch,  you  can  go 
from  English  to  Spanish  to  French. 
On  the  other  hand,  English  is  be¬ 
coming  a  universal  language,  so 
there’s  less  need  to  translate  than 
there  used  to  be.” 

When  writing  multilanguage  sys¬ 
tems,  it’s  important  to  have  the 
translations  done  by  natives  of  the 
country  or  region  where  the  system 
will  be  used,  says  KFC’s  Harris. 
“Spanish  in  Mexico  is  different  from 
Spanish  in  Spain,”  he  says. 

Chris  Longstaffe,  director  and 
vice  president  of  Esprit  Consulting 
Ltd.,  an  international  change-man¬ 
agement  consultancy  in  Chesham, 
England,  finds  people  more  recep¬ 
tive  when  they  are  addressed  in 
their  native  language.  On  one  as¬ 
signment,  the  consultants  were 
asked  to  produce  a  training  video¬ 
tape  in  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  “The  first  time 
’round,  we  dubbed  the  English  ver¬ 
sion  with  voices  speaking  in  the  oth¬ 
er  languages,”  he  says.  “That  works 
when  you  have  a  group  of  people 
talking  but  [not]  when  you  have  a 
single  presenter,”  which  creates  a 
much  more  direct  and  intimate  com¬ 
munication  experience.  In  training 
videos,  Longstaffe  explains,  “you 
cannot  get  away,  for  example,  with 
having  an  English  speaker  telling 
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the  Germans  how  to  behave.  It  was 
much  more  successful  when  we 
went  to  each  country  and  reshot  the 
sequences  using  a  local  presenter.” 

But  translating  software  into  oth¬ 
er  languages  raises  its  own  prob¬ 
lems,  according  to  Gary  Gagliardi, 
president  of  Seattle-based  FourGen 
Software  Inc.  Some  non-European 
languages,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
among  them,  require  extra  video 
support  because  they  use  what  is 
known  as  a  double-byte  character 
set.  Other  languages,  such  as  Thai, 
use  a  multi-byte  character  set. 
Sometimes  it  takes  1  byte  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  get  the  character  on¬ 
screen;  at  other  times,  it  may  take  as 
much  as  3  bytes.  Then,  too,  there 
are  countries,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  East,  that  write  from  right  to 
left  instead  of  left  to  right. 

“These  problems  are  very  deep 
and  sometimes  specific  to  a  single 
country,  and  no  software  package 


anywhere  solves  all  of  them,” 
Gagliardi  says. 

Corporations  can  dream  all  they 
want  about  the  growing  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  global  marketplace,  but 
without  support  from  an  infrastruc¬ 
ture  built  and  tended  by  the  IS  orga¬ 
nization,  they  won’t  get  very  far. 
However,  that’s  not  to  say  that  the 
proper  role  for  a  CIO  is  to  push  the 
enterprise  into  globalization.  “The 
[companies]  that  seem  to  get  it  to¬ 
gether  most  quickly  have  very 
strong  IT  standards  and  very  collab¬ 
orative  IT  organizations,”  says  Alan 
C.  Stanford,  national  director  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  consulting  in 
Ernst  &  Young’s  Chicago  office. 
“They  don’t  necessarily  lead,  but 
they’re  very  involved.”  EEI 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical 
journalist  based  in  Warwick,  Mass. 
Her  Internet  address  is  qwerty- 
group  @mcimail.  com. 


“THE  COMPANIES 
that  seem  to  get  it 
together  most  quickly 
have  very  strong  IT 
standards  and  very 
collaborative  IT 
organizations.” 

-Alan  c.  Stanford 


(800)568-8828 
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Soft  Audit 

END  THE  SOFTWARE  CONFUSION. 


DON'T  PAY  FOR  MAINFRAME 
SOFTWARE  NO  ONE  IS  USING 

Is  your  organization  paying  rental  or  maintenance  fees  for  MVS 
software  it’s  not  using  anymore?  Are  only  a  few  people  using  a 
product  that  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to  support?  Do  you  have 
software  on  one  system  just  because  it’s  on  another  system? 

SoftAudit  is  the  software  asset  management  tool  that  answers 
these  questions  automatically!  With  its  extensive  knowledge 
base,  SoftAudit  recognizes  the  products  you  have  installed  (both 
IBM  and  non-IBM),  and  then  goes  on  to  track  every  execution  of 
those  products.  SoftAudit’s  reports  tell  you  what  products  you 
have,  where  they  are,  and  how  often  and  by  whom  they’re  used-if 
they’re  used  at  all! 

SoftAudit  finally  puts  you  in  control  of  your  software!  And, 
SoftAudit  is  invaluable  if  you’re  outsourcing  or  if  you’re  consoli¬ 
dating  CPUs  or  data  centers. 

For  more  information,  call  (212)  967-2424  or... 
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We’ve  Made  This  trip 

THOUSANDS  OF  TIMES*  AND  NEVER 

Lost  A  Customer  On  The  Way. 


It’s  quite  a  ride. 

The  trip  to  open  computing  is  often  described  as  traveling  through 
permanent  white  water.  It  demands  an  experienced  guide. 

Namely,  Sequent®  Computer  Systems.  By  helping  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  worldwide  find  the  safe  route  to  open  computing,  we’ve  become 
the  clear  market  leader  in  large  scale  open  systems,  with  more  than  twice 
the  share  of  the  second  place  vendor.  (A  fact  confirmed  by  Infocorp.) 

For  Sequent,  the  trip  starts  with  an  enterprise  architecture  plan. 
Developed  with  our  customer,  it  links  business  goals  and  computing 
systems,  preserves  current  investment  where  possible,  defines  needed 
new  systems  and  applications,  and  determines  clear  transition  strate¬ 
gies  and  projects.  The  result?  A  series  of  short,  manageable  steps  to  get 
your  safe  passage  to  open  computing  underway. 

Again  and  again,  we’ve  helped  companies  successfully  re-engineer 
entire  computing  enterprises.  In  part  because  everyone  at  Sequent  is 
committed  to  the  complete  success  of  every  project,  and  empowered  to 
deliver  it.  Not  just  for  our  own  products,  but  for  everything  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  hardware  and  software,  no  matter  who  the  vendor  may  be. 

So  even  though  there  may  be  no  way  to  avoid  the  white  water,  we 
can  help  make  the  trip  a  lot  safer. 


Our  Business  Is  Your  Success 

For  Safe  Passage  To  Open  Computing,  Call  1-800-237-8733 
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names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  . 

Can  you  locate  the  claims  of  all  persons 
named  Rhoda  whose  station  wagons  were  involved 
in  rear-end  collisions  last  August? 

In  3.2  seconds? 


Three  seconds!?  Chances  are,  you  probably  couldn’t  even 
do  that  in  three  hours.  Who  could? 

It’s  not  who,  but  what  -  MI3MS®  3000,  our  integrated 
information  and  image  management  system. 

With  this  system,  you  can  manage  both  your  documents 
and  your  information  more  efficiently  through  a  single,  easy- 
to-use  interface.  Therefore,  you  can  work 
more  productively. 

The  compound  document  architecture 
allows  you  to  capture  document-based 
information  from  a  variety  of  sources — fax, 

OLE  objects,  paper,  microform  and  text  files. 
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And  its  powerful  application  generator,  which  offers  up  to 
100  fields,  makes  it  easy  to  customize  complex  applications 
within  the  SQL  database. 

Furthermore,  MI3MS  3000  operates  under  Microsoft® 
Windows™  and  can  expand  from  a  single-user  system  to  a 
multi-user  client/server  network,  building  on  the  index  and 
image  databases  already  created. 

So  call  1-800-9-MINOLTA.  That  is,  if  you 
can  find  the  phone  underneath  that  growing 
heap  of  claims. 


MTMS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Minolta  Camera  Co.,  Ltd. 

Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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DOCUMENT  IMAGING  SOLUTIONS 

ONLY  FROM  THE  MIND  OF  MINOLTA 
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MINOLTA 
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WORLD 

TRAVELERS 


Going  global  requires  IS  managers 
and  their  staffs  to  start  thinking  in  a 
new  way.  Training ,  planning , 
salesmanship  and  a  little 
sensitivity  can  all  do  wonders  for 
the  efforTs  success. 

To  be  a  truly  global  organization,  it's  not 
enough  simply  to  operate  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  Managers  must  develop  a  global 
mind-set  and  help  their  staffs  do  the  same.  For  IS, 
that  means  not  just  becoming  aware  of  cultural  and  lan¬ 
guage  issues  but  also  viewing  the  entire  company  as  a  whole 
and  providing  uniform  information  about  customers,  suppliers 
and  processes  throughout. 

“If  you’re  really  going  to  compete  on  a  global  scale, 
you’ll  think  of  your  manufacturing  or  processing 
plants  as  one,  and  you’ll  move  your  capacity  around  all 
over  the  world,”  explains  Tobey  Choate,  vice  president 


BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  FISHER 


and  managing  director  of  information 
technology  at  consultancy  Arthur  D. 
Little  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “You’ll 
think  of  your  customer  base  and  your 
asset  base  as  one,  and  you  must  have 
a  fairly  uniform  and  detailed  level  of 
information  to  do  that.  If  you’re  using 
the  same  manufacturing  system 
worldwide,  you  will  get  the  same  in- 


“FROM  AN  AMERICAN  PERSPECTIVE,  PEOPLE 
within  an  IS  organization  have  always  had  the  luxury  of 
being  able  to  communicate  in  English.  Now,  while  quite 
often  the  senior  individuals  in  these  other  countries  will 
have  a  good  grasp  of  English,  the  people  who 
are  using  the  systems  may  not." 


•n 


-Chris  Longstaffe 


formation,  which  will  allow  you  to 
manage  that  capacity  worldwide.” 

In  the  common  view,  global  think¬ 
ing  is  a  giant  step  for  many  Ameri¬ 
cans,  says  Choate.  “My  experience 
is  that  U.S.  people,  myself  included, 
tend  to  be  much  more  parochial  than 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  smaller 


READING  LIST 


The  following  are  a  few  sources  of further  reading  for 
companies  considering  going  global: 

Global  Dreams:  Imperial  Corporations  and  the  New  World  Order, 

by  Richard  J.  Barnet  and  John  Cavanagh  (Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York, 
1994) 

Blunders  in  International  Business,  by  David  A.  Ricks  (Blackwell 
Business,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1993) 

Global  Embrace:  Corporate  Challenges  in  a  Transnational  World, 

by  Henry  Wendt  (Harper  Business,  New  York,  1993) 

Business  International’s  Global  Management  Desk  Reference,  by 

Shirley  B.  Dreifus  and  Business  International  Corn.  (McGraw  Hill,  New 
York,  1992) 

The  Ernst  &  Young  Resource  Guide  to  Global  Markets,  by  James  E. 
Searing  arid  Ernst  &  Young  (Wiley,  New  York,  1992) 

Managing  Across  Borders:  The  Transnational  Solution, 

by  (  hnstopher  A.  Bartlett  and  Sumantra  Ghoshal  (Harvard  Business 
School  I  Jess,  Boston,  1989);  video  series  also  available 

Primary  Source:  Bentley  College  Solomon  Baker  Library 


countries,  where  people  move  from 
country  to  country  the  way  we  move 
from  state  to  state,”  he  says. 

Study  Abroad 

One  way  to  groom  members  of  the  IS 
staff  for  global  operations  is  to  send 
them  overseas  for  a  while,  allowing 
them  “to  see  what  it’s  like  to  see  the 
mother  ship  from  another  direction 
and  also  to  learn  what  it  means  to  live 
in  another  culture,”  Choate  advises. 
Another  way  is  to  create  project 
partnerships  between  headquarters- 
bound  IS  personnel  and,  preferably, 
businesspeople  from  foreign  units  of 
the  company.  If  that  is  not  possible, 
then  working  with  IS  people  in  other 
business  units  will  at  least  give  staff 
some  experience  in  considering  an¬ 
other  group’s  point  of  view. 

Global  Goals 

The  next  step  is  to  start  thinking 
about  ways  in  which  information 
technology  can  strengthen  the  com¬ 
pany’s  competitive  position  in  the 
global  economy.  This,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  corporate  business 
goals,  and  the  familiar  advice  about 
keeping  IS  in  step  with  the  corporate 
strategy  is  no  less  true  in  global 
commerce  than  it  is  elsewhere.  CIOs 
who  are  conversant  with  the  infor¬ 
mation-  and  technology-planning 
process  as  it  applies  to  specific  areas 
in  which  the  company  competes  will 
find  this  a  fairly  familiar  task.  “When 
you  start  thinking  globally,  you  think 
about  how  to  apply  the  results  of  that 
process  to  the  problem  of  competing 
globally,”  says  Choate. 

Language  and  Culture 

At  least  as  many  of  the  issues  facing 
the  global  CIO  will  have  to  do  with 
people  as  with  technology,  say  those 
who  have  been  there.  Language  is 
the  most  obvious  problem,  according 
to  Chris  Longstaffe,  director  of  Esprit 
Ltd.,  an  international  information- 
technology  and  change-management 
organization  based  in  Chesham,  Eng¬ 
land.  “From  an  American  perspec¬ 
tive,  people  within  an  IS  organization 
have  always  had  the  luxury  of  being 
able  to  communicate  in  English.  Now, 
while  quite  often  the  senior  individu- 
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als  in  these  other  countries  will  have 
a  good  grasp  of  English,  the  people 
who  are  using  the  systems  may  not.” 

Being  able  to  adapt  to  other  cul¬ 
tures  and  languages  may  be  difficult 
for  some  members  of  the  IS  staff, 
and  those  people  will  need  support, 
training  and  a  bit  of  charity  in  the 
first  few  evaluations  after  the  switch 
to  the  global  focus  is  made.  Woody 
Mewborn,  vice  president  of  Esprit’s 
U.S.  operations,  adds  that  the  entire 
IS  organization  needs  to  understand 
how  and  why  its  role — and  the  roles 
of  the  individuals  within  it — have 
changed  and  will  continue  to  change 
in  a  global  economy. 

Selling  Standards 

Getting  people  to  agree  to  standards 
and  protocols  is  another  important 
task  for  the  CIO,  says  William  Schi- 
moler,  vice  president  of  trading  tech¬ 
nologies  at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
in  New  York.  “In  essence,  a  protocol 
is  an  agreed  process  of  exchanging 
information.  Unless  both  sides  of  a 
particular  communication  agree  to 
that  protocol,  they  won’t  understand 
each  other.  You  really  need  to  get 
people  to  [buy  in]  because  the  most 
important  thing  is  for  everyone  to 
understand  why  a  particular  set  of 
standards  has  been  adopted.”  Ex¬ 
plaining  the  relationship  between  the 
proposed  standard  and  the  technical 
needs  of  the  business  is  the  best  way 
to  gain  concurrence,  he  adds. 

Choate  says  that  “sensitivity  and 
patience  are  key  to  success  in  bring¬ 
ing  a  company  together  to  compete 
globally.  [The  CIO  must  be]  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  fact  that  people  have 
pride  and  intellectual  and  financial 
capital  invested  in  what  exists.” 

Global  Partners 

One  way  of  appeasing  people  who 
perceive  the  move  to  globalization 
as  a  reduction  in  their  own  power 
and  authority,  Choate  says,  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  global  responsibility  among 
the  regional  or  national  organiza¬ 
tions.  “For  example,  a  CIO  might 
say,  ‘United  States,  you’re  going  to 
be  responsible  for  the  order-entry 
application.  Get  your  colleagues  in¬ 
volved,  and  build  one  that  everyone 


will  use.  Europe,  you  do  the  manu¬ 
facturing  system,  and  that’s  what 
we’ll  use  worldwide.’  ” 

To  some  extent,  that  technique  in¬ 
volves  co-opting  people,  he  admits, 
but  it  also  demonstrates  that  global¬ 
ization  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
centralization.  It  gives  global  respon¬ 
sibility  to  people  who  may  not  have 


“SENSITIVITY  AND  PATIENCE  ARE  KEY  TO 
success  in  bringing  a  company  together  to  compete 
globally.  The  CIO  must  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  people 
have  pride  and  intellectual  and  financial  capital 
invested  in  what  exists.” 

-Tobey  Choate 


previously  considered  themselves  at 
the  locus  of  power.  That  makes  them 
sensitive  to  issues  they  would  other¬ 
wise  never  have  encountered. 

Globalization,  Choate  concludes, 
is  “a  big  headache,  but  it’s  also  a  big 
opportunity  for  someone  to  excel.  It 
takes  a. . .  diplomat:  [someone]  who 
can  show  benefit  to  the  other  organi¬ 
zations  and  [convince  them]  they’re 
participating  as  a  full  partner.”  BEI 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical 
journalist  based  in  Warwick,  Mass. 
Her  Internet  address  is  qwerty- 
group  @mcimail.  com. 


GLOBAL  RESOURCES 


There  are  many  publications  and  organizations  that  can  help 
companies  investigating  globed  markets.  The  following 

are  a  few  examples: 

PUBLICATIONS 

■  World  Economic  Outlook,  International  Monetary  Fund 

■  World  Tables,  World  Bank;  published  annually 

■  The  World  Factbook,  Central  Intelligence  Agency;  published  annually 

ORGANIZATIONS 

■  International  Trade  Council,  Alexandria,  fa.  703  548-1234 

■  International  Development  Institute,  Alexandria,  la.  703  684-1980 

Sources:  Arthur  D.  Little  &  Bentley  College  Solomon  Baker  Library 
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Legacy  systems.  Network 
growtk.  Mounting  cost  pres¬ 
sures.  ♦  Compared  to  tke  ckal- 
lenges  of  running  tke  World 
Cup  games,  tkese  computing 
issues  make  for  a  pleasant  day 
at  tke  ofkce.  ♦No  otker  orga¬ 
nization  must  come  togetker 
so  quickly,  move  so  rapidly,  in 
so  skort  a  time,  as  tke  World 
Cup  games.  ♦  Indeed,  it  is 
tk  e  wor  Id'  s  largest,  most 
watcked,  virtual  corporation. 
♦  And  Lek  ind  it  all,  running 
tke  wkole  tking,  is  tke  world’s 
largest  client/server  network 
ever  used  for  a  single  sporting 
event.  ♦  More  tkan  1,000  Sun” 
workstations  using  tke  Solaris 
operating  environment  are  net¬ 
worked  wi  tk  15  S  un  servers, 
including  two  SPARCcenter 


2000  s  ervers  witk  over  32 
gigakytes  of  disk  storage.  ♦ 
Sun  networked  computing 
will  coordinate  and  execute 


field  operations  for  24  World 
Cup  teams  in  four  different 
time  zones.  Tlie  entire  busi¬ 
ness  operation  of  tire  World 
Cup  games  — more  tlran  $1 
billion  —  will  be  run  on  Sun 
computing.  ♦  And  remar¬ 
kably,  tbe  entire  network  was 
installed  in  less  tban  four 
mon  tbs.  ♦  WTi  icb  may  be 
why,  as  tbe  World  Cup  games 
are  kicked  across  America, 
a  few  eyes  may  also  be  on  tbe 
computer  system  tbat  was 
judged  simple  enough  to 
manage,  yet  powerful  enough 
to  run  tbe  world’s  largest 
sporting  event.  ©  More  tban 
135,000  businesses  are  using 
Sun  systems,  powered  by  tbe 
SPARCCchip  and  tbe  S  olaris 
operating  environment,  to 
gain  a  competitive  advantage. 
Tbe  World  Cup  is  just  one.  To 
learn  more,  call  1-800-426-5321, 
ext.  755.  Or,  on  tbe  Internet, 
access  Sun’s  World  Wide  Web 
server  at  http://www.sun.com/ 


Exclusive  Computer  Supplier 
To  Tke  1994  World  Cup 


©  1994  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
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ARTIFICIAL 

INGREDIENTS 

Deep  within  increasing  numbers  of 
business-critical  applications  dwells  a 
knowledge-based  kernel  of  code  that 
makes  a  defining  difference  in  the 
systems’  capabilities 
BY  SARA  HEDBERG 


AFTER  THE  OVERHYPED  FLURRYof  interest  in  artificial 
intelligence  (AI)  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  fallout  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  led  many  to  conclude  that  AI  would  never  get  off  the 
launch  pad.  But  in  fact,  AI  has  quietly  rebounded  and  is  en¬ 
abling  a  wide  variety  of  smart  applications  with  impressive 
economic  impact.  Al-based  applications — in  particular,  expert 
systems/knowledge-based  systems  (KBS) — have  been  grow¬ 
ing  steadily.  Here  are  a  few  examples: 

►  As  millions  of  viewers  around  the  world  watched  the  athletes  com¬ 
pete  in  last  winter’s  Olympics,  police  schedules  and  paychecks  in 
Lillehammer,  Norway,  were  being  generated  by  a  KBS.  In  fact,  the 
government  is  so  pleased  with  this  new  scheduler  that  it  plans  to  de¬ 
ploy  it  countrywide  to  its  roughly  450  law-enforcement  offices  by  ear¬ 
ly  summer. 

►  Future  releases  of  Microsoft  Windows  will  have  an  on-board  self- 
help  system  that  relies  on  AI  case-based-reasoning  techniques,  which 
store  and  index  an  experience  base  of  user  problems  that  can  be  sort¬ 
ed  for  congruences  with  newly  arising  problems.  (This  makes  case- 
based  reasoning  nicely  suited  for  a  broad  range  of  help-desk  uses.) 

►  At  Mrs.  Fields  Inc.,  headquartered  in  Park  City,  Utah,  the  entire 
chain  of  stores  is  managed  using  a  suite  of  expert-system  applications 
that  do  everything  from  running  back-office  accounting  operations  and 
scheduling  labor  to  assuring  consistency  and  quality  in  cookie  recipes. 
In  1990,  Randy  Fields  spun  off  Park  City  Software  to  commercialize 
this  expert  management  system,  now  in  use  at  such  companies  as 
Woolworth  Corp.  and  the  Disney  Store. 

►  Worldwide,  there  are  30,000  Xerox  Corp.  mid-  to  high-volume 
copiers  and  duplicators  remotely  connected  to  a  knowledge-based  sys¬ 
tem  that  increases  the  machines’  uptime.  The  units  are  equipped  with 
sensors  that  communicate  interactively  via  modem  with  the  expert 
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Parallel  processing  is  almost  as 
amazing  as  Nature  itself.  And  IBM  is 
leading  the  way  with  parallel  servers 
for  both  the  System/390@  and  UNIX® 
environments. 

Like  Nature’s  most  efficient 
creatures,  IBM’s  parallel  servers 
divide  up  tasks  to  accomplish  bigger 


jobs  quickly.  And  this  greater 
efficiency  significantly  reduces  the 
total  cost  of 
computing. 

Scores  of 
microproces¬ 
sors  inside  the 
servers  each  handle  parts  of  the  job 


(just  like  these  little  guys),  while  the 
system  as  a  whole  coordinates  and 
seamlessly  completes  the  project. 
Everything  from  existing  applica¬ 
tions  to  emerging  ones  like  data 
mining  and  video-on-demand. 

And  recent,  dramatic  IBM 
breakthroughs  are  what  have  put 


IBM  and  System/390  are  registered  trademarks  and  POWERparallel  and  SP2  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  ©1994  IBM  Corp. 


Announcing  IBM’s  new  parallel  processing. 

Its  division  of  labor  conquers  bigger  jobs  for  smaller  costs. 


it  all  within  your  reach.  In  the 
System/390  environment,  IBM’s 
exclusive  new  S/390  Parallel  Sysplex 
technology  is  the  key— adding 
powerful  data-sharing  capability  to 
your  existing  system.  And  in  the 
UNIX  environment,  the  new  IBM 
P0WERparallerSP2  now  makes  both 


numeric-intensive  and  data-analysis 
processing  practical  for  your  system. 

Whichever  environment  you 
use,  your  current  investment  is 
protected— and,  indeed,  greatly 
enhanced. 

Only  IBM  has  the  innovation, 
the  resources  and  the  commitment 


to  customer  service  to  offer  you  this 
affordable,  unparalleled  choice  in 
parallel  technology. 

So  join  the  ranks  of  IBM  parallel 
processing  today.  By  dividing  the 
labor,  you’ll  conquer  the  costs. 


system.  This  remote  interactive 
communications  (RIC)  system  diag¬ 
noses — and  anticipates— problems 
and  directs  repairs,  often  before  fail¬ 
ures  occur. 

Xerox  will  not  release  any  ROI 
numbers  for  its  system  because  of 
the  perceived  competitive  advantage. 
(And  competitors  are  now  releasing 
similar  systems.)  But  the  importance 
of  the  application  is  obvious  when 
you  consider  Xerox  is  expanding  the 
number  of  products  support¬ 
ed  by  this  application. 

These  kinds  of  systems 
highlight  three  trends  in  AI 
applications  today.  First,  a 
knowledge-based  system  is 
usually  part  of  a  larger  inte¬ 
grated,  and  often  distributed, 
solution.  Second,  project  suc¬ 
cess  with  AI  breeds  more 
systems  and  more  success. 

Third,  for  competitive  rea¬ 
sons  most  companies  are 
publicity-shy  about  their  AI 
experiences.  For  example,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  corporations 
in  the  United  States  declines  to  go  on 
record  about  the  more  than  50 
knowledge-based  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions  running  in  its  back  offices  mak¬ 
ing  payroll  and  other  applications 
smarter.  One  of  these  systems  alone 
is  saving  $1  million  each  month. 

Pacific  Bell  is  another  company 
keeping  mum  about  the  specifics  of 
its  expert  systems.  “It  is  very  clear 
we  will  have  a  continuous  portfolio 
of  AI  systems,”  says  Eric  Firdman, 
executive  director  of  strategic  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  “AI  may  be  only  15 
percent  of  the  code — but  this  15 
percent  may  bring  80  percent  of  the 
value  added  of  the  entire  system.” 

Stories  of  ai  applications 

abound  in  virtually  every  indus¬ 
try  segment.  “There  are  at  least 
10,000  applications  running  with  an 
AI  component,”  estimates  Harvey 
Newquist,  author  of  The  Brain  Mak¬ 
ers,  a  History  of  the  AI  Business, 
and  editor  of  the  newsletter  Critical 
Technology  Trends. 

And  the  numbers  keep  growing. 
For  instance,  Maynard,  Mass. -based 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  has  aggre¬ 


gate  savings  of  $200  million  annually 
with  a  suite  of  more  than  50  knowl¬ 
edge-based  applications  woven 
throughout  the  fabric  of  its  world¬ 
wide  business,  according  to  Rich 
Maxwell,  manager  of  Digital’s 
Knowledge  Based  Solutions  group. 
“These  systems  help  us  with  every¬ 
thing  from  how  we  build  product  to 
how  customers  order  product  to  how 
we  support  product  once  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  it,”  says  Maxwell. 


“We’re  beyond  the  early  adopters 
of  AI,”  asserts  Joe  Carter,  managing 
partner  of  Andersen  Consulting’s 
Center  for  Strategic  Technology  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif,  (see  related  story, 
Page  78).  “The  first  wave  of  applica¬ 
tions  is  in  place  and  proven.  The  in¬ 
cubation  period  of  AI  is  over,  and  the 
adoption  curve  is  turning  up  on  AI 
technology.” 

Andersen’s  knowledge-consulting 
practice  is  a  case  in  point.  Carter  is 
increasing  the  size  of  his  group  by  30 
percent  next  year.  He  now  has  80 
people,  who  spend  half  their  time  on 
client  work  and  the  other  half  pro¬ 
viding  internal  support.  His  group 
supports  some  200  to  250  people 
companywide  some  of  whom,  at  any 
given  time,  are  working  on  projects 
incorporating  AI. 

For  example,  Carter’s  group  as¬ 
sisted  staff  at  Andersen  Consulting 
in  Washington  with  a  scheduling  ap¬ 
plication  for  Baltimore  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric.  The  utility,  which  serves  1.2 
million  customers,  wanted  to  im¬ 
prove  the  scheduling  and  routing  of 
service  calls  for  customers  moving 
in  and  out  of  residences.  Scheduling 
was  a  complicated  manual  process 
requiring  26  clerks  and  two  or  three 


dispatchers  to  process  as  many  as 
2,000  work  orders  a  day. 

Andersen  had  already  put  a  large 
customer  information  system  (CIS) 
into  production.  Teaming  with  the 
utility’s  IS  department,  they  built  the 
knowledge-based  scheduler  as  part 
of  the  CIS.  Now  in  operation  for  over 
a  year,  the  scheduler  has  resulted  in 
a  42  percent  reduction  in  the 
scheduling  workforce,  more-efficient 
scheduling  of  routes,  a  48  percent 
overtime  savings  and  a  25 
percent  reduction  in  back  or¬ 
ders.  What  used  to  take  three 
routing  clerks  eight  hours 
each  now  takes  the  scheduler 
20  minutes.  The  system  paid 
for  itself  in  about  six  months. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  appli¬ 
cation  we  couldn’t  have  done 
without  AI,”  says  Andersen 
Partner  Mark  Snead.  “You 
can’t  do  it  with  procedural 
code.  This  is  a  good  example 
of  new  technology  applied  to 
a  particular  business  problem.  We 
could  have  automated  the  shuffling 
of  paper.  But  AI  solved  the  problem 
of  doing  the  routing.” 

IN  FACT,  reengineering  seems 
to  target  just  the  kinds  of  areas 
where  knowledge-based  systems 
can  make  a  big  difference:  improved 
service,  reduced  operating  costs  and 
faster  response  to  market  condi¬ 
tions.  In  a  growing  number  of  cases, 
AI  plays  a  visible  role  in  supporting 
business-process  reengineering 
(BPR). 

One  AI  vendor,  the  Carnegie  Group 
Inc.  (CGI)  in  Pittsburgh,  finds  that  the 
majority  of  its  business  these  days  in¬ 
volves  working  with  customers  who 
are  initiating  reengineering  efforts. 
CGI  President  Dennis  Yablonsky  says 
CGI’s  reengineering  projects  fall  into 
three  areas:  knowledge  consolida¬ 
tion,  knowledge  coordination  and 
knowledge  dissemination. 

Knowledge  consolidation — inte¬ 
grating  knowledge  from  various  “ex¬ 
perts” — is  at  the  heart  of  a  KBS  re¬ 
engineering  application  that  CGI 
built  for  US  West  in  support  of  that 
company’s  goal  to  expand  its  market 
among  customers  with  home  offices. 


T 

I  HE  INCUBATION  PERIOD  OF 
AI  IS  OVER,  AND  THE  ADOPTION 
CURVE  IS  TURNING  UP  ON 
AI  TECHNOLOGY.” 

-Joe  Carter 
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Telemarketers  sell  services  with  the 
assistance  of  a  knowledge-based 
system  that  infers  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs  from  their  answers  to 
a  series  of  questions.  The  system 
then  configures  product  solutions. 
The  application  has  captured  the 
knowledge  of  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment,  along  with  two  or  three  other 
experts,  and  packaged  it  in  a  knowl¬ 
edge-based  system  (connected  to  an 
Oracle  Corp.  database  and  delivered 
over  a  client/server  architecture).  A 
recent  four-month  trial  was  encour¬ 
aging  enough  that  US  West  will  hire 
and  train  250  new  telemarketers 
over  the  next  18  months,  according 
to  Bryan  Meincke,  US  West’s  man¬ 
ager  of  marketing  and  sales  integra¬ 
tion  for  the  home-office  business. 

In  the  area  of  knowledge  coordina¬ 
tion,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  in  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  uses  a  CGI-built  knowledge- 
based  system  to  audit  circuit-board 
designs  submitted  by  the  electrical 


engineering  group  to  seven  Ford 
manufacturing  plants  around  the 
world.  The  designs  are  checked  for 
conformance  to  manufacturing  re¬ 
quirements  and  constraints  (the  as¬ 
pect  of  “coordination”  derives  from 
the  system’s  objective  of  meshing 
the  two  expert  universes  of  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufacturing). 

Prior  to  implementing  the  system, 
a  high  percentage  of  the  designs  were 
rejected  by  the  plants  because  they 
could  not  be  manufactured  due  to  var¬ 
ious  constraint  violations.  The  multi¬ 
ple  design  iterations  were  costing 
Ford  time  and  money,  according  to 
Dave  Fawcett,  Ford’s  technical  man¬ 
ager  of  expert  systems  in  the  elec¬ 
tronics  division.  Now,  says  Fawcett, 
“Our  engineers  get  their  designs 
checked  automatically.  And  because 
there  are  no  reworks,  they  can  spend 
more  time  working  on  new  designs.” 

According  to  CGI’s  Yablonsky 
(Fawcett,  citing  company  policy,  de¬ 


clined  to  confirm  any  numbers),  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  designs  are  re¬ 
turned,  down  from  a  55  percent 
preimplementation  reject  rate.  As  a 
result,  the  design-to-market  cycle  is 
shortened,  which  in  turn  speeds 
product  evolution. 

Another  KBS  application  at  Ford 
illustrates  a  different  sort  of  knowl¬ 
edge  coordination:  the  creation  of 
manufacturing  schedules  for  an  en¬ 
tire  plant.  Using  software  from  Infer¬ 
ence  Corp.,  of  El  Segundo,  Calif., 
Ford  built  a  scheduling  system 
whose  multiuser  interface  supports 
the  ability  of  multiple  schedulers  to 
log  in  and  work  on  the  same  sched¬ 
ule  in  real-time. 

According  to  Bill  Malinak,  project 
leader  of  shop-floor  scheduling  in 
Ford’s  Manufacturing  Management 
Systems  group,  the  task  of  schedul¬ 
ing  production  at  a  plant  formerly 
took  one  person  the  better  part  of  a 
week;  now  it  takes  only  an  hour  a 


As  NCR,  we  pioneered  customer  information 
gathering  over  100  years  ago.  Today  we  capture 
data  at  virtually  every  point  of  customer 
contact.  Our  ATMs  alone  process  billions  of 
transactions  each  year. 


The  Knowledge  Edge 

If  the  new  basis  for  competitive 
excellence  is  intellectual  capital,  AI  will  be 
a  key  to  achieving  mastery 

The  basis  of  competitive  advantage  in  the  1990s  is  how  well  a  com¬ 
pany  captures  and  deploys  its  knowledge  assets,”  says  Joe  Carter, 
managing  partner  of  Andersen  Consulting’s  Center  for  Strategic 
Technology  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Carter,  a  veteran  in  integrating  leading- 
edge  technologies  into  the  business  context,  believes  that  “the  time  of 
cost  advantage  as  the  basis  for  competitive  advantage  is  behind  us. 
Companies  must  look  at  core  competencies  and  use  technologies  to 
get  ahold  of  knowledge  assets  and  make  use  of  them.” 

Carter  is  optimistic  that  enough  tools  and  techniques  now  exist  that, 
“regardless  of  the  form  of  your  knowledge,  we  can  capture  it.”  But  it 

wasn’t  always  so:  “When  our  op¬ 
tions  were  Cobol  and  relational 
databases,  trying  to  shoehorn 
knowledge  in  was  ludicrous.  There 
was  no  way  to  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically  capture  expertise,  case 
studies  and  common  sense  in  con¬ 
ventional  programming  techniques. 
Now  there  is  a  broad  suite  of  com¬ 
mercial  tools  to  capture  the  exper¬ 
tise.” 

Andersen’s  knowledge-technolo¬ 
gy  practice  has  expanded  beyond  ex¬ 
pert  and  knowledge-based  systems. 
“We  are  using  media  technologies 
and  case-based  reasoning  [CBR]  as 
well,”  says  Carter.  “If  it  looks  like  the  best  way  to  capture  knowledge 
is  to  film  it,  then  index  and  retrieve  it  using  CBR,  we  will.  If  informa¬ 
tion  is  by  nature  rules — such  as  tax  regulations,  legislation  and  poli¬ 
cies — then  we’ll  use  rule-based  systems.  If  [it’s]  highly  associative — 
such  as  correlations  between  demographic  information  and  what 
people  buy — then  neural  nets  are  best. . . .  We  try  to  do  as  little  trans¬ 
formation  as  possible  of  the  knowledge.  We  don’t  care  what  form  the 
knowledge  takes — we  have  the  tools.” 

Carter  believes  that  IS  organizations  need  to  adapt  their  scope  be¬ 
yond  data  management  in  order  to  meet  today’s  business-application 
requirements.  “IS  needs  to  retool — to  see  its  scope  as  knowledge 
managers.  IS  must  get  beyond  the  ‘create-report-update-delete’  way  of 
thinking.  Yes,  that  saves  money.  But  it  is  only  one-third  or  less  of  the 
opportunity  that’s  there. 

“In  the  next  decade,”  he  predicts,  “IS  will  need  to  walk  out  into  the 
organization,  see  knowledge  assets  and  capture  them  in  one  form  or 
another.  It  needs  the  tools  and  techniques  for  knowledge  capture  and 
deployment.”  And  that  means  AI  tools. 

-S.  Hedberg 


day.  Consequently,  schedulers  can 
extend  the  planning  horizon  from 
one  week  to  28  days.  Malinak  says 
the  system  is  installed  in  six  plants, 
and  Ford  plans  to  roll  it  out  to  all  60- 
plus  plants  worldwide. 

Digital  provides  another  example 
of  how  AI  is  being  used  explicitly  to 
support  reengineering — within  the 
company  itself,  in  client  consulting 
engagements  and  in  a  new  shrink- 
wrapped  BPR  business-modeling 
software  tool  called  DECmodel. 
DECmodel’s  dynamic  business¬ 
modeling  capabilities,  which  rely  on 
knowledge-based  technology,  let 
users  build  and  test  drive  simulated 
process  redesigns  before  imple¬ 
menting  them.  (The  $9,500  tool  runs 
on  Windows-based  PCs  or  laptops.) 

AI  is  also  cropping  up  increasingly 
in  help-desk  applications.  At  US 
West,  knowledge-based  systems  are 
used  in  support  of  legacy  systems — 
the  very  platforms  whose  expert 
custodians  are  becoming  an  endan¬ 
gered  species.  According  to  Lynn 
Fischer,  director  of  knowledge-based 
engineering  at  US  West,  providing 
knowledgeable  “electronic  assis¬ 
tants”  to  the  help-desk  staff  has 
made  an  80  percent  dent  in  the  re¬ 
sponse  time  for  legacy-system  prob¬ 
lems.  Fischer  calls  KBS  applications 
a  “very  important  part”  of  US  West’s 
corporatewide  reengineering  initia¬ 
tives. 

EXPERT  SYSTEMS  and  AI  ex¬ 
tend  what  we  can  automate,” 
says  Lynne  Helpin,  manager  of 
Xerox  Business  Solutions  Develop¬ 
ment,  a  70-member  team  that  is  part 
of  Stamford,  Conn. -based  Xerox 
Corp.’s  Global  Integrated  Business 
Solutions  Group  (GIBS).  With  AI, 
Helpin  says,  “we  can  automate 
thought  processes.  Before  AI,  the 
boundary  was  at  the  paper-flow  pro¬ 
cess.  Now  we  can  capture  the  intel¬ 
lectual  processes.” 

For  example,  says  Helpin,  AI  can 
be  used  to  build,  if  not  exactly  a  better 
spreadsheet,  at  least  a  better  means 
of  interpreting  spreadsheet  data.  “We 
can  build  applications  that  assist  less- 
experienced  personnel  in  analyzing 
business  trends.  [AI]  systems  have  a 
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sense  of  what  to  look  for.  It’s  the  no¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  agents  that  observe 
activities  in  an  enterprise,  recognize 
when  things  go  out  of  bounds  and 
highlight  them.” 

At  Xerox,  the  stature  of  AI 
tools  has  evolved  from  ar¬ 
cane  and  specialized  to  be¬ 
come  a  well-accepted  piece 
of  the  overall  systems-de- 
velopment  resource.  In 
1988,  Xerox  established  the 
KBS  Competency  Center 
(KBSCC)  within  corporate 
IS.  With  about  50  program¬ 
mers,  KBSCC  was  charged 
with  building  AI  applications 
and  transferring  the  technology  to 
other  groups.  Since  then,  the  KBS 
center,  along  with  other  advanced- 
technology  specialists,  has  been 
folded  into  the  GIBS  Group,  a  reor¬ 
ganized  section  within  IS  under  the 
direction  of  Scott  Hatfield.  “We  have 
moved  what  were  technology-ori¬ 


ented  groups  into  business-solution 
groups,”  explains  Hatfield,  who  re¬ 
ports  to  the  CIO.  “We  realized  when 
we  did  AI  projects  that  AI  was  about 


25  percent  of  the  project  and  the  rest 
was  normal  application  delivery.” 
Having  now  eliminated  the  compart- 
mentalization  of  the  toolset  compo¬ 
nents,  Hatfield’s  group  can  focus  on 
the  overall  business  solution,  driven 
by  the  customers’  needs. 

“AI  is  not  a  specialized  function 


here,”  he  says.  “It  is  a  set  of  tech¬ 
niques  in  our  [programmer]  toolkit 
that  we  use  routinely....  When  we 
need  AI,  we  reach  into  the  toolkit  for 
rules,  for  an  inheritance  mech¬ 
anism,  or  whatever  we  need  to 
deliver  the  application  most 
efficiently,”  he  adds. 

Indeed,  a  1993  Gartner 
Group  report  on  reengineer¬ 
ing  identified  KBS  as  one  of 
the  “key  enabling  technolo¬ 
gies.  .  .to  make  [reengineer¬ 
ing  projects]  viable.”  Xerox’s 
Helpin  agrees.  “The  practice 
and  methods  of  KBS  are  in¬ 
credibly  adaptable  to  what  ap¬ 
plication  developers  need  today,” 
she  says.  “There  is  more  demand  for 
smarter,  deeper  applications.  And 
[the  benefits]  are  incredibly  difficult 
to  get  in  any  other  way.”  E0 


Sara  Hedberg  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Issaquah,  Wash. 


Expert  systems  and  ai  extend 

WHAT  WE  CAN  AUTOMATE.  WITH 
THEM,  WE  CAN  AUTOMATE 
THOUGHT  PROCESSES.” 

—Lynne  Helpin 


And  who  could  move  it  better  than  AT&T? 
We  can  communicate  any  quantity  of 
customer  information  in  any  form:  voice, 
data,  image,  or  video. 


CIO  LIGHT 


The  Thin  Blue  Modem 


“A  woman  is  responsible  for  her 
own  navigation  equipment,  ma’am,” 
I  said,  stepping  back  and  tipping  my 
hat,  which  also  functions  as  a  re¬ 
mote  satellite  dish  when  the 
transponder  to  Central  InfoBase  is 
down.  I  handed  her  a  loaner.  “You 
go  on  home  now  and  make  sure  to 
drop  that  in  the  mail  just  as  soon  as 
you  pick  up  a  new  one,  ma’am,”  I 
said,  getting  back  into  my  vehicle.  I 
left  her  clutching  the  remote  to  her 
chest.  This  job  is  tough  and  gritty.  It 
doesn’t  have  many  satisfactions, 
but  helping  people  out  of  trouble 
like  that  is  one  of  them. 

With  a  couple  of  minutes  to  kill,  I 
cruised  some  of  the  remote  corners 
of  the  academic  net  via  diagnostic 
probe,  making  sure  there  were  no 
unauthorized  people  on  the  system 
loitering  about  without  passwords. 
In  the  future,  there  will  be  no  unau¬ 
thorized  people,  mark  my  words. 
Don’t  ask  me  where  they’ll  go,  but 
I’m  pretty  sure  we’ll  think  of  some¬ 
thing. 

My  Newton  palmtop  lit  up  like  a 
house  on  fire. 

“Get  to  the  Red  Roof  Inn  and  Inter¬ 
face,  and  step  on  it!”  said  Smitty,  who 
handles  dispatch.  “We  got  a  tip 
that  a  bunch  of  rogue  mar¬ 
keteers  from  Procter 
&  Gamble  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  filch 
personal  de¬ 


mographics 
from  the  cen¬ 
tralized  data¬ 
base.” 

Before  I  had 
a  chance  to 
turn  that  ba¬ 
by  over  more 
than  once  or 
twice  in  my 
mental  database, 
a  gigabyte  of  data 
core-dumped  into  my 


Meet  cyberspace’s 
finest,  a  trooper  in 
the  21st  century’s 
Information 
Highway  Patrol. 
His  duty  is  to  guard 
the  fragile  boundary 
between  on-demand 
full-motion 
connectivity  and 
anarchy.... 

BY  STANLEY  BING 


I  was  having  a  cup  of  virtual  java 
in  the  Denny’s  off  exit  6  when  I 
got  the  call.  Somebody  was 
stuck  by  the  side  of  the  info 
highway  near  the  Diller  under¬ 
pass.  I  drank  up,  tossed  Marge  a 
fund-transfer  chit  and  got  my  mo¬ 
dem  out  of  there  at  14,400  baud- 
plus.  You  can’t  move  too  quick  when 
the  database  is  being  impacted.  Pro¬ 
tecting  it  is  my  job.  I  carry  a  badge. 

The  call  turned  out  to  be  a  woman 
in  distress,  standing  on  the  shoulder, 
wearing  nothing  but  her  bathrobe 
and  a  dazed  expression.  Lost,  for 
sure,  I  thought.  But  it  was  worse 
than  that. 

“I  can’t  find  my  remote,”  she 
sobbed.  “Five  hundred  options!  How 
am  I  supposed  to  find  them . . .  manu¬ 
ally?” 

On  a  better  day,  she  would  have 
been  worth  spending  some  time 
with.  She  had  all  the  contemporary 
assets:  a  pair  of  pink  eyes  that  kind  of 
ran  when  you  looked  too  deeply  into 
them,  a  couple  of  legs  you  could 
tell  had  some  passable  calf  mus¬ 
cles  when  they  were  in  even  in¬ 
frequent  use  and  the  typical 
size  38-D  index 
finger  bulked  . 
up  from  con¬ 
stant  remote 
work.  She  even 
had  a  hint  of  color  in  her  hair, 
which  a  lot  of  them  don’t  any 
more,  thanks  to  the  amount 
of  time  they  spend  in¬ 
doors.  “How  can  I  find 
the  two-hour  block  of 
Mary  Tyler  Moore  on 
Nick  at  Nite?”  she 
honked  at  me.  “I  can’t 
scroll  around... one 
channel  at  a  time!  I’ll 
go  mad!”  Here  she 
was  swept  away  by  gales 
of  laughter.  I  hated  to  slap  her  back 
to  earth.  But  I  had  to. 
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little  handheld  computer.  I  knew  I 
would  need  it  if  I  was  going  to  make 
the  beef  stick.  “Departed  for  scene 
at  1300  hours,”  I  jotted  down  on  the 
screen  with  my  digitized  pen  for  im¬ 
mediate  cellular  transmission  to  HQ. 
This  simple  message,  however,  was 
immediately  translated  by  the  char¬ 
acter-recognition  software  as  “Dingo 
smells  like  hot  turkey  haunches.” 
The  modem  also  had  trouble  making 
a  connection  via  satellite,  so  the  en¬ 
tire  transaction  was  sort  of... unsat¬ 
isfying.  Look,  it’s  only  2035.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century  I’m  sure  they’ll 
work  out  the  kinks. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  no  time  to  lose. 
I  burned  fiber  and  was  there  in  a 
couple  of  nanoseconds. 

It  was  a  trap. 

The  gang  was  holed  up  in  the  old 
Howard  Johnson  motor  lodge  just 
south  of  Microchusetts.  I  figured 
they  intended  to  remain  there  un¬ 
less  somebody  physically  appeared 


on  the  scene  and  truncated  their 
connection  to  the  mother  cable. 

I  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  place  at 
1900  hours.  It  was  very  quiet,  but 
that  wasn’t  unusual.  It’s  very  quiet 
every  place  these  days,  what  with 
people  locked  into  their  electronic 
cottages  from  morning  to  night,  con¬ 
veniently  doing  all  their  banking, 
shopping  and  much  of  their  jobs  over 
the  electronic  spider  web  that  con¬ 
nects  all  living  things  on  the  planet. 
And  I  tried  to  send  for  backup,  I 
swear  I  did.  The  computer  was 
down. 

I  exited  my  hovercraft  and  made 
my  way  past  a  35-year-old  Toyota 
Corolla  that  had  actual  paper  maga¬ 
zines  on  the  back  seat,  and  even  a 
book.  I  was  amazed  to  see,  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  dashboard,  some 
actual  monetary  units  that  people 
used  to  employ  before  electronic 
transfers  went  into  effect  for  even 
the  most  nominal  transaction.  I  went 


to  the  lobby  door.  I  could  see  more 
than  a  hundred  people  milling  about 
inside,  laughing,  eating  what  looked 
like  tiny  meatballs  and  miniature  egg 
rolls  on  toothpicks.  One  of  them  was 
playing  a  guitar. 

“Information  police!”  I  yelled  as 
loud  as  I  could.  Then  there  was  a 
bolt  of  ugly  black  fire  in  the  back  of 
my  head,  and  the  lights  went  out. 

I  woke  up  tied  to  an  actual  chair.  All 
my  remote  hookups  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  my  head,  and  my  cellular 
phone,  note  pad  and  portable  modem 
had  been  disabled.  I  was  as  electroni¬ 
cally  naked  as  the  day  I  came  into  the 
world  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
miles  off  even  the  most  minuscule 
capillaries  of  the  superhighway — 
with  no  chance  of  rescue.  With  my 
lines  cut,  who  could  possibly  know 
where  I  was  or  even,  when  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  whether  I  existed  at 
all  in  any  meaningful,  contemporary 
sense  of  the  word? 


Our  scalable  processing  capabilities  give 
you  as  many  powerful  ways  to  use  customer 
information  as  there  are  situations  in  which 
to  use  it.  In  fact,  we’re  the  world  leader  in 
commercial  massively  parallel  processing. 


The  room  was  jammed  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Many  of  them  were  reading 
things  on  paper.  Some  were  even 
talking  to  one  another.  In  the  corner 
was  a  tall,  bushy-headed  man  of 
about  50  who  was  quite  obviously  a 
serious  underviewer  of  exercise  pro¬ 
gramming.  On  his  chest  was  a  little 
plastic  stick-on  that  said,  “Hi,  I’m 
Ralph.  Thank  you  for  not  bothering 
me  about  my  smoking.”  He  was 
smoking  a  large  Macanudo.  He  was 
also,  to  my  amazement,  reading 
what  looked  like  a  physical  newspa¬ 
per.  I  wasn’t  sure  at  the  time,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  never  seen  one,  but  that 
must  be  what  it  was.  It  had  some 
pictures  on  it,  sure,  but  a  whole  lot 
of  words,  too.  And  he  was  reading 
without  moving  his  lips. 

“In  the  name  of  your  government 
and  the  group  of  eight  corporations 
that  now  own  all  significant  business 
operations  in  these  United  States,  I 
urge  you  to  cease  and  desist  your 
nondigital  activities  and  release  me 
at  once,”  I  said  in  as  commanding  a 
voice  as  I  could  muster.  “You  will 
each  be  issued  a  punitive  bar-code 
status,  but  beyond  that  no  harm  will 
come  to  any  of  you.” 

I  might  have  saved  my  breath  for 
all  the  good  it  did  me.  The  group 
gave  a  lusty  laugh  and  settled  back 
into  its  variegated  activities.  The 
guy  with  the  smokes  strolled  over. 

“Hi,”  he  said.  “As  you  might  have 
guessed,  we  live  here.  There  are  oth¬ 
ers  like  us  in  a  lot  of  places.  Most  of 
us  are  former  employees  of  compa¬ 
nies  that  no  longer  exist.  Davis  over 
by  the  window  was  at  Paramount,  for 
instance.  Welch,  there  next  to  the  sal¬ 
ad  bar,  was  something  at  GE  before  it 
became  a  part  of  BellSouth.  I  was  at 
Hearst  Magazines  before  Barry 
Diller  decided  he  wanted  it  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  shopping  service. 

“Where  are  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren?”  I  asked. 

“Don’t  worry.  They’re  some¬ 
place...  safe.” 

There  was  a  pause  as  we  both 
scoped  things  out. 

“We  try  to  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  system,”  he  said 
softly.  “Like... we  call  up  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  database  and  request  a 


search  that  will  take  months  to  com¬ 
plete.  We  sign  on  and  off  the  HBO 
and  Showtime  mini-  and  maxi-pack¬ 
ages,  which  drives  the  cable  compa¬ 
ny  crazy.  But  there  isn’t  a  heck  of  a 
lot  that  we  can  do  to  restore  a  ration- 


“Are  you  tired  of 
interacting?  Did  you  ever 
really  want  to  interact  at 
all?  Did  anyone  ever  ask  you 
if  you  wanted  to  interact? 

Or  did  they  just  do  it 
without  asking  you?  Did 
they  do  it  just 
because . . .  they  could?1’ 


al  standard  of  living  except  to . . .  not 
participate,  that’s  all.  Which,  by  the 
way,  is  what  we’re  asking  of  you. 
Want  to  join  us?” 

“Never,”  I  said. 

“Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  ques¬ 
tions,”  said  Ralph,  leaning  in  now.  I 
could  smell  the  tobacco  on  his  cloth¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  smell  of  long  ago,  of  old 
comic  books  and  discontinued  after¬ 
shave.  I  liked  it.  “Do  you  really  enjoy 
reading  your  newspaper  on  televi¬ 
sion?  Or  would  you  prefer  to  go  back 
to  poking  at  it  while  sipping  coffee  in 
the  kitchen?  Do  you  want  to  work, 
play  games  and  watch  movies  on  the 
same  monitor  in  the  same  room,  or 
would  you  like  to  go  back  to  having 
different  monitors  for  your  comput¬ 
er,  television  and  game  cartridge, 
like  they  did  in  the  old  days?  How 
about  the  monitor  in  your  bathroom 
that  Whittle  Communications  put  in 
to  replace  your  magazines?  Like 
that?  Or  the  500  channels  of  enter¬ 
tainment  available  to  you,  how  many 
do  you  really  watch?  Sixty?  Eight? 
Three?  Do  you  miss  watching  the 
World  Series  and  Super  Bowl  on  free 
TV?  Do  you  miss  shopping  for  your 
clothes  in  a  store?  Do  you  miss  step¬ 


ping  out  for  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
make  a  deposit  at  the  bank?  Do  you 
remember  what  it  was  like  to  take 
Volume  S  of  the  World  Book  off  a 
shelf  and  find  the  entry  for  Swe¬ 
den — without  instituting  an  elec¬ 
tronic  search  that  also  pulled  up  all 
associated  topics  from  ‘Reindeer’  to 
‘Suicide’  and  assembled  the  results 
into  a  coherent  but  totally  mediocre 
report?  In  fact,  bud” — his  nose  was 
almost  touching  mine — “are  you 
tired  of  interacting?  Did  you  ever  re¬ 
ally  want  to  interact  at  all?  Did  any¬ 
one  ever  ask  you  if  you  wanted  to  in¬ 
teract?  Or  did  they  just  do  it  without 
asking  you?  Did  they  do  it  just  be¬ 
cause  . . .  they  could?  ” 

I  think  I  was  kind  of  bewildered  by 
that  point.  Anyhow,  he  must  have 
picked  up  something  because  he  un¬ 
tied  me,  gave  me  back  my  modem 
and  cranial  network  implant,  and 
told  me  I  could  go. 

And  yet,  I  didn’t  go,  you  know.  I 
will.  Soon.  I  know  that.  I  have  a  job, 
a  life  to  go  back  to.  But  right  now. .  .1 
think  I’m  going  to  go  and... read  a 
book.  Maybe  talk  directly  to  some 
people,  instead  of  doing  it  through  an 
electronic  bulletin  board.  Interact 
with  them,  you  know.  And  after  that, 
I  think  I’ll  turn  on  the  television  and 
just,  you  know,  watch  something. 
Not  do  anything  with  it,  you  know. 
Just  veg  out.  Yeah.  I’ll  just  surf  the 
eight  or  nine  channels  that  aren’t 
scrambled  on  the  500-channel  sys¬ 
tem,  and  later  maybe  I’ll  play  some 
computer  games.  They  have  an  old 
IBM  here  that  isn’t  even  networked 
at  all.  Isn’t  that  amazing? 

Not  to  say  that  all  the  fabulous 
stuff  we  have  today  isn’t.  Great,  I 
mean.  But  for  a  while,  I’m  pulling  off 
the  highway  into  this  little  rest  stop. 
Tomorrow,  maybe  I’ll  send  for  my 
family.  Ten-four,  gang. 

Over  and . . .  out.  00 


This  column  was  first  published  as 
“True  Tales  of  the  Information  High¬ 
way  Patrol”  in  the  February  1994  Es¬ 
quire.  Reprinted  courtesy  of  the  Hearst 
Corp.  Stanley  Bing  is  a  contributing 
editor  of  Esquire.  His  book,  Crazy 
Bosses,  is  out  in  paperback  (Pocket 
Books). 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


grained  in  many  U.S.  businesses, 
while  others  wonder  if  the  method¬ 
ology  can  be  applied  to  their  opera¬ 
tions.  A 1991  study  by  Arthur  D.  Little 
Inc.,  a  management-  and  technology¬ 
consulting  firm  based  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  found  that  TQM-style  prob¬ 
lem  solving  had  been  tried  by  at  least 
54  percent  of  the  701  U.S.  private- 
sector  companies  that  were  contact¬ 
ed.  On  the  downside,  only  36  per¬ 
cent  of  the  organizations  reported 
any  success  with  the  concept.  Many 
TQM  software  experts  believe  that 
at  least  some  of  the  discipline’s  con¬ 
siderable  lack  of  success  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  management’s  failure  to 
use  the  appropriate  software  tools. 
Since  TQM  requires  users  to  contin¬ 
uously  measure  and  monitor  various 
types  of  data  in  order  to  meet  pre-es¬ 
tablished  quality  goals,  software  can 
play  a  critical  role  in  the  TQM  effort. 


Many  TQM  efforts  collapse  be¬ 
cause  the  CIO  fails  to  make  the 
transition  from  “theoretical  fluff 
down  to  nuts  and  bolts,”  according  to 
John  Cachat,  president  of  IQS  Inc.,  a 
TQM  software-development,  con¬ 
sulting  and  training  firm  based  in 
Cleveland.  He  notes  that  CIOs  in¬ 
volved  in  TQM  projects  can  select 
from  a  wide  array  of  tools,  including 
all-in-one  products  and  software  fam¬ 
ilies.  These  tools  allow  users  to  mon¬ 
itor  data  collection,  customer  man¬ 
agement,  preventive  maintenance, 
suppliers,  documentation,  employ¬ 
ees  and  various  other  aspects  of  the 
TQM  venture. 

Cachat  believes  that  TQM  soft¬ 
ware  tools  can  significantly  cut  costs 
and  increase  productivity  in  quality- 
assurance  functions.  “Computerizing 
the  quality  function  creates  an  envi¬ 
ronment  for  rapid  and  continuous  im¬ 
provement,”  he  says.  “When  input  is 
accurate  and  complete,  computer¬ 
generated  information  is  of  high  qual- 


Pursuing  total  quality  manage¬ 
ment  (TQM)  is  something 
like  searching  for  the  perfect 
golf  course:  an  endless  quest. 
But  while  scouring  the  world 
for  the  ultimate  golfing  venue  is  the 
stuff  many  CIOs’  dreams  are  made  of, 
designing  and  implementing  a  model 
TQM  plan  can  be  as  frustrating  as 
trying  to  blast  your  way  out  of  a  sand 
trap  with  a  bent  putter. 

As  in  golf,  using  the  right  tool  for 
the  job  is  critical.  The  software  market 
offers  a  wide  array  of  products  to 
help  plan,  implement  and  manage  a 
TQM  project  successfully.  They 
range  from  tutorial  packages  to  tools 
that  are  designed  to  handle  specific 
TQM-related  tasks  to  ambitious  ap- 
famqies  that  aim  to  bring  all 
aspects  of  TQM  to  an  en¬ 
tire  enterprise.  Finding  the 
right  products  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  company  or  depart¬ 
ment  requires  both  a 
knowledge  of  the  TQM  phi¬ 
losophy  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  organization’s  ul¬ 
timate  goals. 

TQM  dictates  that  quali¬ 
ty  control  be  factored  into 
every  aspect  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  process  and  that  all 
members  within  a  compa¬ 
ny  or  department  have  at 
least  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  plan’s  objectives.  It 
requires  all  company  work¬ 
ers — from  the  CEO  down 
to  entry-level  staffers — to 
focus  on  customer  needs, 
tolerate  no  defects,  com¬ 
plete  tasks  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  measure  the 
system  rather  than  personal 
behavior  and  make  every¬ 
one  in  the  organization  feel 
that  they  have  a  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  the  venture. 
Today,  TQM  is  deeply  in¬ 


A  variety  of  software 
tools  are  available  to 
help  companies  in  the 
great  quest  for  quality 
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ity  and  accessible  in  a  variety  of  for¬ 
mats.”  He  argues  that  many  organi¬ 
zations  get  bogged  down  in  a  chain  of 
paper-based  statistics  and  reports, 
effectively  reducing  their  workers  to 
the  status  of  “power  clerks.”  Cachat 
says,  “Successful  organizations  will 
let  the  computer  perform  clerical 
tasks,  which  will  free  their  technical 
people  to  creatively  solve  current 
problems  and  prevent  future  ones.” 

Greg  Madey,  associate  professor 
of  computer  information  systems  in 
the  graduate  school  of  management 
at  Kent  State  University  in  Kent, 
Ohio,  agrees  with  Cachat  on  the  con¬ 
cept  of  using  computers  to  take  the 
“grunt  work”  out  of  managing  the 
TQM  initiative.  He  notes  that  soft¬ 
ware  is  widely  used  to  speed  the 
performance  of  number-intensive 
TQM  tasks,  such  as  inputting  data 
and  compiling  statistics.  “You  can 
perform  most  TQM  tasks  on  paper, 
as  many  companies  still  do,  but  soft¬ 
ware  will  enable  you  to  perform  re¬ 
petitive  tasks  much  more  quickly  and 


“If  you’re  dealing  with 
tough,  thorny  problems, 
any  sort  of  a  decision  aid 
helps  you  to  structure  the 
situation  and  forces  you 
to  look  at  it  from  a 
different  perspective.” 

—Greg  Madey 


efficiently,”  he  says. 

Madey  suggests  that  CIOs  resist 
the  natural  urge  to  look  at  TQM  as  a 
single  software  category,  noting  that 
it’s  more  accurate  to  view  it  as  a  con¬ 
cept  that  can  be  implemented  with 
the  help  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  asserts  that  just  as  organi¬ 
zations  use  virus  checkers,  log-in 
programs,  auditing  tools  and  many 
other  products  to  meet  their  securi¬ 
ty  needs,  so  they  should  look  at  a  va¬ 


riety  of  software  products  in  differ¬ 
ent  product  groupings  to  address 
their  TQM  requirements  (see  box 
for  a  listing  of  major  TQM  software 
categories). 

According  to  Madey,  decision- 
support  products  should  be  the 
central  element  in  any  organiza¬ 
tion’s  TQM  software  arsenal.  He 
notes  that  TQM-oriented  variations 
of  everyday  software  tools  such  as 
spreadsheets,  databases  and  sched¬ 
ulers  can  be  used  for  TQM  purpos¬ 
es.  While  many  software  publishers 
offer  specially  tailored  versions  of 
these  products  for  their  TQM  cus¬ 
tomers,  off-the-shelf  products  can  al¬ 
so  play  an  important  role  in  an  orga¬ 
nization’s  TQM  strategy,  says  Madey. 
“If  you’re  dealing  with  tough,  thorny 
problems,  any  sort  of  a  decision  aid 
helps  you  to  structure  the  situation 
and  forces  you  to  look  at  it  from  a 
different  perspective.” 

George  Florit,  president  and  CEO 
of  Michael-Delia  Inc.,  a  TQM  soft- 


Since  1979,  one  company  Las  blazed  new  trails  in  EDI. 


TOOLS  OF  THE  TRADE 


TQM  software  comes  in  a  wide  range  of  flavors.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  types  of  products  that  can  be  used  to  plan, 
implement  and  maintain  a  total  quality  management  project. 


■  Tutorials  help  management 
and/or  rank-and-file  employees 
understand  the  concept  and 
goals  of  TQM. 

■  Flowchart  applications  allow 
managers  to  diagram  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  TQM  project. 

■  Project-management  pro¬ 
grams  help  users  organize  and 
track  an  ongoing  TQM  project. 

■  Reporting  applications  con¬ 
vert  raw  TQM  data  into  charts, 
graphs  or  printed  text  that  can 
be  analyzed  by  managers  and 
staff  members. 


■  Forecasting  software,  with 
the  help  of  a  spreadsheet-type 
product,  extrapolates  historical 
TQM  data  into  levels  or  condi¬ 
tions  that  may  exist  in  the  days, 
weeks,  months  or  years  ahead. 

■  Scheduling  programs  with 
tracking  tools  allow  users  to 
monitor  the  movement  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  vehicles. 

■  Data-quality  utilities  allow 
users  to  scan  for  data  defects, 
measure  data  output  and  moni¬ 
tor  the  level  of  improvement  or 
degradation. 

-/.  Edwards 


ware  developer  located  in  San  Diego, 
says  that  a  CIO  involved  in  a  TQM 
project  will  need  help  in  determining 
how  his  or  her  organization’s  work¬ 
ers  use  their  time.  “In  most  IS  orga¬ 
nizations,  the  methodologies  utilized 
for  the  capture  of  time  are  woefully 
lacking,”  he  says.  “These  organiza¬ 
tions  utilize  pieces  of  paper  or  they 
gather  the  information  in  broad  buck¬ 
ets.  As  a  result,  management  isn’t  in 
a  position  to  ensure  that  their  TQM 
program  is  being  achieved.”  He  says 
that  in  many  organizations,  the  only 
time  a  TQM  project’s  condition  be¬ 
comes  apparent  is  when  things  go 
haywire.  “And  then  you’re  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  reacting  to  situations  instead 
of  being  proactive.” 

Florit  notes  that  many  CIOs  turn 
to  project-management  applications 
to  keep  track  of  their  staff  and  proj¬ 
ects.  But  while  many  off-the-shelf 
project  managers  claim  to  offer  TQM 
capabilities,  few  actually  live  up  to 
their  promises,  he  says.  “The  em¬ 
phasis  with  project  managers  is  on 


It's  a  company  with  an  unparalleled  understanding  of  health  care... 


planning  a  project,  as  opposed  to 
managing  its  effort,”  he  says.  “Addi¬ 
tionally,  many  project-management 
systems  don’t  give  views  of  all  work 
and  all  people  all  of  the  time.  There¬ 
fore,  many  project  managers  aren’t 
really  applicable  to  full-fledged  TQM 
implementations.” 

Florit  suggests  that  the  CIO  look 
for  a  product  that  can  track  all  the 
human  resources  that  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  mission.  “The  software 
must  be  able  to  track  the  way  people 
interact,  delineate  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  work  activities  and 
cross-reference  all  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  back  to  the  goals  of  the  TQM 
mission.” 

Many  CIOs  overemphasize  the 
“total”  aspect  of  total  quality 
management,  says  Wendy  Ster- 
nick,  president  of  Kaetron  Software 
Corp.,  a  publisher  of  TQM  tools 
based  in  Woodlands,  Texas.  She  points 
out  that  businesses  can  implement 
TQM  in  different  ways  and  at  various 


“  You  don’t  want  to  get 
so  caught  up  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  software 
that  you  lose  the  ability 
to  work  creatively.” 

-Wendy  Sternick 


levels  of  intensity.  “I  think  it’s  a  mis¬ 
take  to  look  at  TQM  as  an  all-or-noth¬ 
ing  proposition,”  she  says.  “Even  if 
you’re  unable  to  fully  implement  TQM 
at  the  moment,  you  can  grab  hold  of 
the  aspects  of  quality  management 
that  will  have  the  most  immediate 
impact  on  your  organization.” 

Sternick  argues  that  regardless  of 
the  type  of  quality  effort  being  initi¬ 
ated,  a  flowchart  application  can  help 
management  establish  clear  objec¬ 
tives  and  allocate  responsibilities  to 
individual  managers  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  “Even  if  you’re  sitting  in  a  brain¬ 


storming  session,  trying  to  figure  out 
what  needs  to  be  fixed  first  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  problems  that  relate  to  a 
particular  process,  flowchart  soft¬ 
ware  can  help  you  turn  vague  thoughts 
into  reality,”  she  says. 

According  to  Sternick,  flowchart 
programs  allow  users  to  create  struc¬ 
tured  diagrams  that  can  be  used  on 
either  the  departmental  or  enterprise 
level.  In  a  full-fledged  TQM  effort, 
they  can  help  mid-level  managers 
prepare  documentation  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Standards  Organization  (ISO), 
which  has  developed  a  quality  stan¬ 
dard  (see  “A  Standard  Response,” 
CIO,  June  1,  1993).  The  software 
can  also  aid  users  involved  in  a  less 
formal  TQM  effort  in  visualizing  and 
analyzing  processes  and  workflow. 
Sternick  advises  users  to  work  with 
a  program  that  allows  flexibility  in 
layout  and  design.  “You  don’t  want 
to  get  so  caught  up  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  software  that  you  lose  the 
ability  to  work  creatively,”  she  says. 

CIOs  can  also  apply  TQM  plan- 
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ange. 


ning  and  analysis  techniques  directly 
to  their  departments’  data.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Windows-based  QDB/An- 
alyze  from  QDB  Solutions  Inc.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  scans  files  for  de¬ 
fects  and  alerts  users  to  any  prob¬ 
lems.  It  can  also  generate  a  series  of 
charts  and  reports  that  allow  users 
to  judge  whether  their  departments’ 
data  quality  is  improving  or  degrad¬ 
ing  and  to  determine  exactly  where 
the  shortcomings  can  be  found. 

Sarah  Bassett,  QDB’s  sales  and 
marketing  manager,  says  that  pro¬ 
grams  like  QDB/Analyze  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  other  quality  - 
management  tools  in  a  full  TQM  ef¬ 
fort  or  by  themselves  simply  to  im¬ 
prove  a  key  facet  of  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment’s  internal  quality.  “CIOs  spend 
so  much  time  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  a  TQM  project,  speeding 
their  work,  organizing  their  workers’ 
time  and  reorganizing  their  ways  of 
doing  business  that  they  often  ne¬ 
glect  to  concentrate  on  the  core  of 
their  work — the  data,”  says  Bassett. 


hile  the  TQM  software  market 
offers  a  wide  range  of  prepack¬ 
aged  choices,  many  IS  opera¬ 
tions  opt  to  steer  clear  of  commer¬ 
cial  applications  in  favor  of  in-house 
solutions.  Pittsburgh’s  Carnegie  Mel¬ 
lon  University,  for  example,  uses  a 
custom-developed  TQM  application 
to  monitor  the  quality  of  the  comput¬ 
ing  services  it  provides  to  students, 
faculty  and  administrators. 

F.  Meena  Lakhavani,  director  of 
computing  and  an  adjunct  professor 
at  the  university’s  graduate  school  of 
industrial  administration,  says  her 
department  uses  paper  slips  to  record 
users’  responses.  The  slips  pose  ques¬ 
tions  on  various  aspects  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  activities,  such  as  how 
long  it  took  the  staff  to  answer  a  re¬ 
quest,  the  speed  with  which  the  job 
was  completed  and  whether  any  re¬ 
quired  resources  were  unavailable  at 
the  time  the  request  was  made.  The 
information  is  then  fed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  tabulates  the  responses 
and  converts  the  data  into  a  series  of 


charts,  graphs  and  other  material 
that  management  can  study  and  ap¬ 
ply  to  its  future  plans. 

Lakhavani  says  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  had  no  reliable  way  of  judging 
its  users’  satisfaction  before  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  implemented.  The  technol¬ 
ogy  helps  the  IS  staff  determine  which 
services  are  receiving  the  heaviest 
use  and  which  can  be  safely  scaled 
back.  “I  can  look  at  the  data  generat¬ 
ed  over  the  past  several  months  or 
years  and  see  where  I  have  to  bolster 
staff  or  requisition  new  hardware  or 
services,”  she  says.  “The  system  has 
been  very  helpful  in  letting  us  know 
exactly  where  we  stand  on  a  number 
of  key  issues.  I  think  the  users  have 
noticed  the  improvement,  too.” 

Still,  Lakhavani  says  she’s  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  system. 
“Like  TQM  itself,”  she  says,  “imple¬ 
menting  a  TQM  system  is  an  ongo¬ 
ing  process.”  EE1 


John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 
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planning  a  project,  as  opposed  to 
managing  its  effort,”  he  says.  “Addi¬ 
tionally,  many  project-management 
systems  don’t  give  views  of  all  work 
and  all  people  all  of  the  time.  There¬ 
fore,  many  project  managers  aren’t 
really  applicable  to  full-fledged  TQM 
implementations .  ” 

Florit  suggests  that  the  CIO  look 
for  a  product  that  can  track  all  the 
human  resources  that  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  mission.  “The  software 
must  be  able  to  track  the  way  people 
interact,  delineate  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  work  activities  and 
cross-reference  all  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  back  to  the  goals  of  the  TQM 
mission.” 

Many  CIOs  overemphasize  the 
“total”  aspect  of  total  quality 
management,  says  Wendy  Ster- 
nick,  president  of  Kaetron  Software 
Corp.,  a  publisher  of  TQM  tools 
based  in  Woodlands,  Texas.  She  points 
out  that  businesses  can  implement 
TQM  in  different  ways  and  at  various 


“  You  don’t  want  to  get 
so  caught  up  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  software 
that  you  lose  the  ability 
to  work  creatively.” 

— Wendy  Sternick 


levels  of  intensity.  “I  think  it’s  a  mis¬ 
take  to  look  at  TQM  as  an  all-or-noth¬ 
ing  proposition,”  she  says.  “Even  if 
you’re  unable  to  fully  implement  TQM 
at  the  moment,  you  can  grab  hold  of 
the  aspects  of  quality  management 
that  will  have  the  most  immediate 
impact  on  your  organization.” 

Sternick  argues  that  regardless  of 
the  type  of  quality  effort  being  initi¬ 
ated,  a  flowchart  application  can  help 
management  establish  clear  objec¬ 
tives  and  allocate  responsibilities  to 
individual  managers  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  “Even  if  you’re  sitting  in  a  brain¬ 


storming  session,  trying  to  figure  out 
what  needs  to  be  fixed  first  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  problems  that  relate  to  a 
particular  process,  flowchart  soft¬ 
ware  can  help  you  turn  vague  thoughts 
into  reality,”  she  says. 

According  to  Sternick,  flowchart 
programs  allow  users  to  create  struc¬ 
tured  diagrams  that  can  be  used  on 
either  the  departmental  or  enterprise 
level.  In  a  full-fledged  TQM  effort, 
they  can  help  mid-level  managers 
prepare  documentation  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Standards  Organization  (ISO), 
which  has  developed  a  quality  stan¬ 
dard  (see  “A  Standard  Response,” 
CIO,  June  1,  1993).  The  software 
can  also  aid  users  involved  in  a  less 
formal  TQM  effort  in  visualizing  and 
analyzing  processes  and  workflow. 
Sternick  advises  users  to  work  with 
a  program  that  allows  flexibility  in 
layout  and  design.  “You  don’t  want 
to  get  so  caught  up  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  software  that  you  lose  the 
ability  to  work  creatively,”  she  says. 

CIOs  can  also  apply  TQM  plan- 


A  company  creating  solutions  and  efficiencies  in  information  exchange. 


ning  and  analysis  techniques  directly 
to  their  departments’  data.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Windows-based  QDB/An- 
alyze  from  QDB  Solutions  Inc.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  scans  files  for  de¬ 
fects  and  alerts  users  to  any  prob¬ 
lems.  It  can  also  generate  a  series  of 
charts  and  reports  that  allow  users 
to  judge  whether  their  departments’ 
data  quality  is  improving  or  degrad¬ 
ing  and  to  determine  exactly  where 
the  shortcomings  can  be  found. 

Sarah  Bassett,  QDB’s  sales  and 
marketing  manager,  says  that  pro¬ 
grams  like  QDB/Analyze  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  other  quality- 
management  tools  in  a  full  TQM  ef¬ 
fort  or  by  themselves  simply  to  im¬ 
prove  a  key  facet  of  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment’s  internal  quality.  “CIOs  spend 
so  much  time  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  a  TQM  project,  speeding 
their  work,  organizing  their  workers’ 
time  and  reorganizing  their  ways  of 
doing  business  that  they  often  ne¬ 
glect  to  concentrate  on  the  core  of 
their  work — the  data,”  says  Bassett. 


While  the  TQM  software  market 
offers  a  wide  range  of  prepack¬ 
aged  choices,  many  IS  opera¬ 
tions  opt  to  steer  clear  of  commer¬ 
cial  applications  in  favor  of  in-house 
solutions.  Pittsburgh’s  Carnegie  Mel¬ 
lon  University,  for  example,  uses  a 
custom-developed  TQM  application 
to  monitor  the  quality  of  the  comput¬ 
ing  services  it  provides  to  students, 
faculty  and  administrators. 

F.  Meena  Lakhavani,  director  of 
computing  and  an  adjunct  professor 
at  the  university’s  graduate  school  of 
industrial  administration,  says  her 
department  uses  paper  slips  to  record 
users’  responses.  The  slips  pose  ques¬ 
tions  on  various  aspects  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  activities,  such  as  how 
long  it  took  the  staff  to  answer  a  re¬ 
quest,  the  speed  with  which  the  job 
was  completed  and  whether  any  re¬ 
quired  resources  were  unavailable  at 
the  time  the  request  was  made.  The 
information  is  then  fed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  tabulates  the  responses 
and  converts  the  data  into  a  series  of 


charts,  graphs  and  other  material 
that  management  can  study  and  ap¬ 
ply  to  its  future  plans. 

Lakhavani  says  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  had  no  reliable  way  of  judging 
its  users’  satisfaction  before  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  implemented.  The  technol¬ 
ogy  helps  the  IS  staff  determine  which 
services  are  receiving  the  heaviest 
use  and  which  can  be  safely  scaled 
back.  “I  can  look  at  the  data  generat¬ 
ed  over  the  past  several  months  or 
years  and  see  where  I  have  to  bolster 
staff  or  requisition  new  hardware  or 
services,”  she  says.  “The  system  has 
been  very  helpful  in  letting  us  know 
exactly  where  we  stand  on  a  number 
of  key  issues.  I  think  the  users  have 
noticed  the  improvement,  too.” 

Still,  Lakhavani  says  she’s  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  system. 
“Like  TQM  itself,”  she  says,  “imple¬ 
menting  a  TQM  system  is  an  ongo¬ 
ing  process.”  ES 


John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 
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A  Movable  Beast 


When  Good  Things  Come  in  Large  Packages 


While  laptops  have  long  allowed 
business  travelers  to  take  their 
offices  on  the  road,  users  of 
high-powered  workstations  have  had 
to  settle  for  less  when  they  travel. 
Now  Sun  Microsystems  Computer 
Corp.’s  SPARCstation  Voyager  of¬ 
fers  a  workstation  that  does  not 
sacrifice  performance  to  portability. 

At  13  pounds,  the  Voyager  is  heav¬ 
ier  than  the  average  PC  notebook, 
but  its  configuration  is  also  heavy¬ 
weight:  It  features  16MB  of  RAM, 
expandable  to  80MB,  a  340MB  hard 
drive  and  a  3.5-inch  triple-density 
floppy  drive.  The  Voyager  also  comes 
standard  with  an  Ethernet  connec¬ 
tion,  parallel  and  serial  ports,  a  SCSI- 
2  port  and  two  PCMCIA  slots.  An 
optional  PCMCIA  fax  modem  card 
is  available.  Sun  says  this  portable 
workstation  is  at  about  the  mid¬ 
range  of  the  SPARCstation  family, 
performancewise. 

Voyager  also  features  an  infrared 


interface  that  lets  users  zap  infor¬ 
mation  between  it  and  an  electronic 
personal  organizer.  A  new  mail  tool 
lets  users  remotely  access  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  read  and  respond  to 
mail  while  disconnected  from  the 
network. 

All  system  configurations  are  avail¬ 
able  now  and  include  a  one-year  war¬ 
ranty.  Pricing  ranges  from  $8,995  to 
$14,995,  depending  on  screen  choice. 
Call  800  821-4643. 


Now  that  you’ve  got  all  kinds  of  customer  information  in  your  database,  what  will  you 
do  with  it?  Thinking  Machines  Corp.  has  a  way  to  fully  exploit  that  data.  Its  Intelligent 
Business  Systems  (IBS)  combine  the  power  of  massively  parallel-processing  hard¬ 
ware,  standard  relational-database  environments  and  the  predictive  capabilities  of  intelli¬ 
gent  algorithms  to  detect  subtle  customer  patterns  and  predict  future  behavior. 

At  the  heart  of  the  IBS  is  Darwin,  an  intelligent  processing  toolkit  that  uses  memory- 
based  reasoning,  neural- 
network  technology  and 
other  even  more  arcane 
methods  to  perform  un¬ 
structured  analyses  of 
data.  Unlike  traditional 
statistical  methods  of  da¬ 
ta  analysis,  which  work 
well  with  small  amounts 
of  data,  the  quality  of  the 
information  you  receive 
from  intelligent  methods 
is  based  on  the  amount 
of  data  analyzed:  The  more  clues  you  have,  the  better  it  gets. 

Darwin  recognizes  subtle  shifts  among  billions  of  pieces  of  data,  then  uses  these  patterns 
to  predict  product  preferences,  buying  habits  and  market  tendencies.  According  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  it  can  predict  such  things  as  next  month’s  demand,  the  5  percent  of  customers  most 
likely  to  respond  to  a  mailing,  or  customers  most  likely  to  default  on  a  loan.  It  works  by 
creating  rules  to  identify  the  set  and  then  applying  those  rules  to  historical  records. 

IBS  runs  on  the  company’s  Connection  Machine,  a  fully  scalable,  massively  parallel 
computing  system  that  combines  RISC  processing  and  redundant  array  of  inexpensive 
disks  (RAID)  storage.  It  uses  Oracle  Corp.’s  Oracle7  relational-database-management  sys¬ 
tem  and  Decision/SQL,  a  query  facility  from  Dharma  Systems  Inc.  that  enables  all  proces¬ 
sors  and  disks  to  work  cooperatively  on  a  query.  For  pricing  information,  call  Thinking  Ma¬ 
chines  at  617  234-1000. 

Admission  Possible 


Internet  and  friendly  may  sound  like  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive  terms,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  exploring  the  global  network’s 
commercial  opportunities.  But  The  Santa 
Cruz  Operation  Inc.  says  its  newest  release 
can  make  those  concepts  less  contradictory. 

The  software  developer  and  supplier  has 
launched  SCO  Global  Access,  a  Unix  soft¬ 
ware  product  designed  to  let  companies  plug 
into  the  Internet  with  less  expense  and 
fewer  headaches. 

The  package  includes  NCSA  Mosaic,  a 
multimedia  application  that  lets  Net  naviga¬ 
tors  point  and  click  their  way  into  libraries 
of  government,  academic  and  industry  in¬ 
formation.  It  also  features  access  to  E-mail 
and  countless  Internet  news  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  dozens  on  business,  professional  and 
technical  topics. 

SCO  says  it  is  the  first  commercial  Unix 


system  supplier  to  license  the  powerful 
Mosaic  hypertext  technology  for  commer¬ 
cial  application.  The  company  has  also  forged 
strategic  alliances  with  Internet  providers 
worldwide. 

Global  Access,  a  complete  Unix  solution 
for  Intel  CPU-based  equipment,  is  priced  at 
$895.  Existing  SCO  Open  Server  3.0  cus¬ 
tomers  can  upgrade  for  $195.  Users  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Windows  can  get  Internet  access 
with  the  familiar  Windows  look  with  Global 
Access  and  the  Wintif  technology  previous¬ 
ly  announced  by  SCO  subsidiary  IXI  Ltd.  In 
addition,  IXI  is  planning  to  offer  Global  Ac¬ 
cess  later  this  year  for  RISC -based  plat¬ 
forms  from  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
Hewlett-Packard,  IBM  Corp.  and  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc. 

For  more  information,  call  800  SCO- 
UNIX  (800  726-8649). 
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If  you  find  it  difficult  to  blow  your  own  horn 
let  someone  else  do  it  for  you. 


Namely,  CIO.  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO  are  a 
unique  way  to  promote  a 
highly  credible,  third  party 
endorsement  of  your 
company,  products  and 
services. 

Editorial  Reprints 
from  CIO,  that  highlight 
your  technology  solution 
or  quote  executives  from 
your  organization,  are 
cost-effective  marketing 
tools  that  lend  credibility 
and  impact  to  your 
company’s  current 


marketing  program.  CIO 
Reprints  are  so  versatile 
they  can  be  customized 
to  include  your  advertise¬ 
ment,  company  logo, 
address  and  sales  offices 
and  even  a  message  from  a 


senior  company  executive. 

And  the  clincher... 
you  don't  have  to  pay  for 
a  copywriter,  a  graphic 
designer  or  an  exclusive 
printing  house...  CIO 
custom  produces  your 


reprint  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  creating  a 
marketing  brochure. 

Just  look  at  all  the 
ways  you  can  use  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO : 

•  Press  Hand-outs 

•  Trade  Shows 

•  Distributor 
Promotions 

•  Sales  prospects 

•  Company  seminars 

•  Internal  meetings 

•  Customer  mailings 

•  Direct  mail 
campaigns 


Let  CIO  blow  your  horn,  call  Bill  Kerber  at  (508)  935-4539. 
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Intelligent  Systems  with 
Proven  Payback . . . 

AAAI  Salutes  the  1994  Innovative  Applications  of 
Artificial  Intelligence  Award  Winners: 

•  AT&T  •  Bell  Atlantic  •  Countrywide  Funding  •  DHD  Systems  •  E.l.  duPont  de  Nemours  •  EDS 

•  EKATO  •  Fraunhofer  Institute  •  IBM  •  Inference  Corporation  *  Information  Technology  institute 

•  Lockheed  •  Pacific  Bell  •  Singapore  Press  •  Soft  Law  Corporation  •  State  University  New  York 

•  Systems  Development  and  Analysis  •  University  of  Texas  •  US  Department  of  the  Treasury 

•  US  Navy  •  Vitro  Corporation 

Please  join  us  to  learn  more  about  these  award-winning  state-of-the-art  success  stories  at  IAAI-94  in  Seattle, 
August  1-3.  You  will  also  hear  Steven  Ballmer  of  Microsoft  Corporation  speak  about  computing  in  the  ‘90s — 
new  platforms,  products,  and  partnerships,  and  participate  in  panel  discussions  on  real-world  Al  solutions. 

For  more  information  contact: 

The  American  Association  for  Artificial  Intelligence 

445  Burgess  Drive  •  Menlo  Park,  CA  94025  •  (415)328-3123  •  (415)  321-4457  (Fax  )  •  iaai@aaai.org 
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Those  in  the  know 
don’t  miss  this  show. 


Saturdays,  5:30-6:00  PM  EST 
CNBC  Cable. 


If  you’re  interested  in  the  business  applications  of  emerging  technologies, 
you  won’t  want  to  miss  Technology  Edge.  Every  week  you’ll  find 
information  technology  and  business  leaders  discussing  the  key  issues  they 
face  in  using  technology  to  improve  competitiveness. 

Prior  topics  discussed  have  included  Reengineering  the  Corporation, 
Downsizing,  Networking  and  Videoconferencing.  And  guests  have 
included  people  like  Patricia  Wallington,  CIO  of  Xerox;  Bill  Gates,  CEO  of 
Microsoft;  Bill  Caffery,  VP  of  the  Gartner  Group;  and  Jack  Telnack,  Director 
of  Worldwide  Design  Operations  of  Ford. 

Technology  Edge  is  brought  to  you  by  Sequent  Computer  Systems, 
every  Saturday  from  5:30  to  6:00  PM  EST  on  CNBC  Cable.  Check  your  local 
listings  or  call  1-800-SMART-TV  for  the  time  and  cable  channel  in  your  area. 

YW 

first  In  Business  •  First  In  talk 


IS  SEQUEnT 

Our  Business  Is  Your  Success 


WORKING  SMART 


A  Cohesive 
Curriculum 


Uniting  its  many  schools  with 
a  reliable  telecommunications 
system  was  a  principal  goal  at 
this  Texas  school  district 

As  in  most  businesses  today, 
school  systems  would  like 
to  keep  costs  low  yet  in¬ 
crease  the  services  they 
offer.  While  the  Northside 
Independent  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  in  San  Antonio,  had 
established  these  objec¬ 
tives,  it  found  itself  with 
decreasing  productivity 
and  efficiencies  and  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  student  body.  The  district  deter¬ 
mined  that  its  information  systems, 
consisting  of  a  centralized  main¬ 
frame  computer,  a  few  dumb  termi¬ 
nals  in  each  school  and  analog 
phone  lines  that  were  old  and  out¬ 
dated,  hindered  its  goals. 

Only  a  few  secretaries  at  each  of 
the  district’s  seven  high  schools,  11 
middle  schools,  37  elementary  cam¬ 
puses  and  other  facilities  could  ac¬ 
cess  the  mainframe  where  student 
and  financial  data  reside.  When  an 
administrator  needed  this  informa¬ 
tion,  he  or  she  had  to  disrupt  a  sec¬ 
retary  to  get  it.  Also,  the  schools 
had  no  means  of  communicating 
among  themselves.  In  order  to  dis¬ 
seminate  information  such  as  a 
blood  drive  or  an  early  dismissal, 
secretaries  would  have  to  make  nu¬ 
merous  phone  calls,  or  an  adminis¬ 
trator  might  have  to  drive  to  the 
central  office  with  confidential  data. 

The  phone  lines  connecting  the 
terminals  to  the  mainframe  were  so 
poor  that  uploaded  data  would  get 
distorted.  “There  were  garbled,  un¬ 
recognizable  characters  in  the  stu¬ 


dent  records,”  says  John  Hoff, 
telecommunications  manager.  “And 
sometimes  [users]  would  get 
knocked  off  the  system  and  have  to 
re-sign  back  on.”  As  a  result,  secre¬ 
taries  often  had  to  re-enter  data. 

To  overcome  these  drawbacks,  in 
1991  Northside  began  to  shift  to  a 
more  distributed  computing  envi¬ 
ronment  using  digital  lines.  Now 
Northside’s  facilities  share  systems 
made  up  of  six  IBM  RS/6000 
servers  and  over  600  IBM  3151  ter¬ 
minals;  the  mainframe  serves  as  a 
node  on  the  network.  All  locations 
are  connected  via  a  digital  commu¬ 
nications  service  with  a  backup  link 
from  Southwestern  Bell.  With  E- 
mail  capabilities,  interschool  com¬ 
munication  is  no  longer  a  problem. 

Now  administrators  have  termi¬ 
nals  on  their  desks,  allowing  them 
to  access  students’ 
grades,  attendance 
and  disciplinary 
records.  With  easi¬ 
er  access  to  finan¬ 
cial  data,  principals 
are  managing  their 
budgets  better.  “In¬ 
stead  of  seeing 
monthly  reports  on 
different  depart¬ 
ments’  budgets  and 
what  the  balances 
are  in  those  ac¬ 
counts,  I  can  input 
a  code  and  see  the 
information  on  the 
screen  immediate¬ 
ly,”  says  Sterling 
Christy,  principal  at 
the  E.M.  Pease 
Middle  School.  “I 
can  make  faster  de¬ 
cisions  on  whether 
or  not  to  order  sup¬ 


plies,  before  going  into  the  red.” 

Supplies  are  ordered  electronical¬ 
ly  from  a  central  warehouse,  and  the 
cost  is  automatically  deducted  from 
the  school’s  account.  “Instead  of  re¬ 
ceiving  supplies  in  one  to  two 
weeks,”  explains  Christy,  “we  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  one  to  two  days.” 

At  one  school,  with  roughly  10 
more  people  having  their  own  ter¬ 
minals,  the  system  has  reduced 
monthly  communications  charges 
by  30  percent.  Moreover,  “the  up¬ 
grade  has  saved  us  many  man-hours 
in  lost  downtime,”  says  Hoff. 

Northside  continues  to  expand  its 
applications  and  increase  services. 
In  the  cafeterias,  students  use  bar- 
coded  prepaid  cards  to  purchase 
their  lunches.  In  the  libraries,  they 
will  soon  be  able  to  check  other  fa¬ 
cilities  for  books  and  research  mate¬ 
rial.  And  videoconferencing  will  en¬ 
able  educators  to  teach  specialized 
courses,  such  as  Russian,  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  at  once. 

“The  system  is  working  better 
than  we  anticipated  by  providing 
faster  data  to  more  people  at  lower 
costs,  more  reliably,”  says  Ernest 
Domel,  director  of  management  in¬ 
formation  services.  “And  we’re 
adding  more  end  users  and  expand¬ 
ing  applications  as  we  need  to.” 

-Nancy  Hitchcock 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Northside  Independent  School  District, 
San  Antonio 

Application:  Districtwide  computing  and 
telecommunications  system 

Technologies:  Six  IBM  RS/6000  servers  and  over  600 
IBM  3151  terminals;  Southwestern  Bells  Network 
Reconfiguration  Service  digital  communications  link 
and  Securenet  backup  communications  link 

Scope:  Over  600  administrators,  secretaries, 
principals,  vice  principals  and  guidance  counselors 

Sponsor:  Ernest  Domel,  director  of  management 
information  services 

Objective:  To  better  manage  administrative  duties, 
such  as  student  records  and  registration;  to  improve 
communications  among  the  many  facilities 

Payoff:  More  accurate  data  for  administrators; 
improved  communications;  increased  access  to 
financial  and  student  data;  ability  to  provide  more 
services 
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The  important  thing 
is  service.  After  all,  this 
is  practically  your 
whole  life  you’re 
toting  around. 
Luckily, 
every  Digital 


We  have  three  impres¬ 
sive  new  notebooks. 

Yes,  they  give  you  up 
to  33  MHz  of  i486™ 
processor  power.  Yes, 


notebook  is  backed  by 
our  three-year  limited 
warranty. 

But  you  need  your 
laptop  in  your  lap,  not  on 
somebody’s  workbench. 
That’s  why  we  don’t  just 


That’s  our 
DEC  PassporT 
service  program  — 
the  strongest  you  can  get. 
And  it’s  free  the  first  year. 

Truth  is,  we’re  giving 
you  everything  you  need 
in  a  laptop. 

A  book  so  good  you 
can’t  put  it  down. 

And  coverage  so  good 
you  won’t  have  to. 

Call  1-800-804-3130. 

Please  reference  JAV  whenyou  call. 
8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  ET. 


Get  Lotus  Organizer™  (up  to  $149  value) 
free  whenyou  purchase  any  DECpc 
425SE  notebook  by  June  30,  1994. 


they  have  a  slot 
for  Type  I,  II,  and  III 
PCMCIA  cards.  Yes, 
they  offer  monochrome, 
dual-scan  color,  or 
actrve-matrrx  color  dis¬ 
plays.  And,  yes,  the  price 
is  right. 

But  never  mind  all 
of  that. 


its  coverage. 


back  our  notebooks.  We 
get  them  back  to  you. 

Pronto. 

How  pronto?  From 
your  door  and  back  to 
your  door  in  as  little  as 
two  days.  That  goes  for 
hotel  doors,  motel  doors 
and  bed-and-breakfast 
doors  around  the  world. 


Beyond  the  box. 


©  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  1994.  The  DIGITAL  logo,  and  DEC  Passport  are  trademarks,  and  Beyond  The  Box  is  a 
service  mark,  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  i486  and  the  Intel  Inside  logo  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Windows  and 
Paintbrush  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Lotus  Organizer  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corp. 

“Registration  required.  DEC  Passport  service  can  be  obtained  for  2  more  years  by  making  one  payment  of  $49.00. 


You’ll  get  the 
AD\AMAGE  advantage  of 
selecting  a  tailored  package  o 
advanced  services  to  help  you 
business  run  more  profitably 


Introducing  MM  Advanced 
800  Business  Applications. 


©1994  AT&T 


AT&T  just  made  it  easier  to  turn 
your  800  service  into  a  bigger 
business  advantage  with  five  fully 
integrated,  customized  800  ser¬ 
vice  packages,  one  of  which  is 
perfectly  suited  for  your  specific 
business  need. 

The  Advantage  to  handle 
more  calls,  more  efficiently 

With  AT&T  800  Productivity 
Builders,  you’ll  find  a  package  of 
services,  uniquely  designed  to 
improve  the  way  in  which  your 
800  calls-and  callers-are  handled. 
So  your  agents  can  get  more  done, 
in  less  time,  more  efficiently. 


The  Advantage  to  improve  your 
marketing  programs. 

If  you’re  looking  to  give  your  sales 
and  marketing  a  boost,  consider 
AT&T  800  Marketing/Customer 
Service  Enhancers.  Versatile  tools 
that  offer  your  customers  the  service 
they  want,  while  improving  the 
selling  power  of  your  800  service. 

The  Advantage  to  get  the  most 
from  your  call  centers. 

You  can  turn  all  your  800  resources 
into  a  single,  seamless  network 
with  AT&T  800  Network  Optimizers. 
Here  are  the  services  you  need  to 
get  the  most  from  your  agents, 
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MORE  THAN  JUST  A  NUMBER, 
IELP  IMPROVE  YOUR  BUSINESS 
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equipment  and  facilities-across 
your  entire  800  network-while 
controlling  costs  along  the  way. 

The  Advantage  to  keep 
operating  even  when  things 
go  wrong. 

If  you  can’t  afford  to  be  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  unexpected,  look 
into  AT&T  800  Contingency/ 
Emergency  Managers.  You’ll  have 
the  ability  to  quickly  shift  calls  to 
other  locations  and  set  up  emer¬ 
gency  plans  for  just  about  any 
situation,  so  calls  and  business 
won’t  be  disrupted. 


The  Advantage  to  help 
safeguard  your  800  network. 

To  help  keep  intaiders  from  run¬ 
ning  up  your  network  costs  there 
are  AT&T  800  Security  Maximizers. 
These  services  are  designed  to 
monitor  call  records  and  calling 
patterns,  to  help  spot  suspicious 
call  activity  and  block  offenders 
from  ever  reaching  your  800 
number. 

However  your  business  runs, 
there’s  an  AT&T  Advanced  800 
Business  Application  that’s  right 
for  you.  Your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  can  put  together  an 


800  package  to  fit  your  needs. 
To  find  out  more  about  all  the 
choices  available,  simply  call 
1  800  858-6342,  Ext.  506. 

Let  The  AEST  Business 
Advantage  Work  For  You. 


a  AT&T 


AMONG  TOTAL  RESPONDENTS 
Question:  Which  brands  of  DOS-based 
CASE  software  are  currently  installed  in 
your  organization? 


PC  SOFTWARE  DOS-Based 
BRAND  CASE 

PREFERENCE 


BEST 

TECHNOLOGY 


BEST  PRICE/ 
PERFORMANCE 


INSTALLED 
IN  COMPANY 


EASY  TO  USE 


KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench) 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-Tellon) 


MicroFocus 
(Workbench) 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-REALIA) 


MicroFocus 

(Workbench)  38% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

(Information  Engineering 

Workbench)  1 7  % 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator)  9% 

Computer  Associates 

(CA-REALIA)  8% 

Visible  Systems  Corp. 

(Visible  Analyst  Workbench)8% 
dl^^L^nst ru  m  e  n  ts 


MicroFocus 

(Workbench) 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-REALIA) 

Cadre  Technologies,  Inc. 


BEST  SERVICE/ 
SUPPORT 

BEST 

DOCUMENTATION 

PREFER  TO  DO 
BUSINESS  WITH 

PLAN  TO  BUY 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(InformationEngineering 
Workbench)  26% 

MicroFocus 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench)  34% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(InformationEngineering 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench)  28% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

(Information  Engineering 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench)  50% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

(Information  Engineering 

We’ve  always  believed  Micro  Focus  COBOL  Workbench®  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  Now  you’ve  confirmed  it  by  unequivocally  placing 
it  first  in  the  1993  Computerworld  PC  Software  Brand 
Preference  survey. 

You  voted  COBOL  Workbench  as  Best  Technology 
and  Easy  to  Use.  That’s  not  all.  Workbench  has  also  won 
top  honors  in  Price /Performance,  Best  Documentation,  Plan  to  Buy, 
and  most  importantly,  you  chose  Micro  Focus  as  the  company  you 
Prefer  to  do  Business  With.  According  to  you  there  was  no  contest. 

Not  surprising  really.  There  is  no  better  technology  for  developing 
new  systems  or  re-engineering  existing  applications  on  the 


workstation.  Programmers  find  Workbench  puts  them  directly  in 
control  of  their  development  environment,  delivering  quality  business 
applications  on  time  and  on  budget. 

If  it  isn’t  Micro  Focus  COBOL  Workbench,  it  isn’t  in 
the  running.  That’s  not  just  our  opinion,  it’s  yours. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  1993  Computerworld  survey, 
or  for  more  information,  call  800-MF-COBOL,  (800-872-6265). 


BUST  TECHNOLOGY 


MICRO  FOCLtf 

Micro  Focus  Inc.  2465  East  Bayshore  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  Tel.  (415)  856  4161. 


Micro  Focus  and  COBOL  Workbench  are  registered  trademarks  of  Micro  Focus,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  companies. 

GSA  Contract  Number  GS00K93AGS6403.  In  Canada  call  IBM  Canada  at  1-800-465-1234. 


